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DR. DIO LEWIS, 
ADVOCATE OF THE WOMAN'S HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
ERE is an original character. Nobody | and his large, well-formed head make him at 
will ever mistake Dr. Dio Lewis for | once a striking and a conspicuous figure. 
Dr. somebody else. His large rotund body | Dr. Lewis stands nearly six feet high, and 
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weighs about 180 pounds, His complexion 
is fair, eyes a light blue, hair auburn, now 
turning gray. His skin is soft and fresh, 
with a healthy, peachy hue. His brain is 
very large, measuring about twenty-four 
inches in circumference, and is both long and 
high. His nature is peculiarly sympathetic. 
Though the intellectual organs are large, the 
moral sentiments are still larger, and he ex- 
periences the most exalted and rapturous 
emotions. Indeed, he is an emotional man, 
overflowing with good feeling, affection, 
charity, aspiration, and adoration. His brain 
is also broad through the region of Con- 
He is 
not belligerent, and would rather avoid than 
seek controversy. His Destructiveness is 
moderate, and he can not be cruel. All his 
fighting will be done with tongue and pen, 
save in defense. What of his religion? 
Would he be inclined to hope, to believe, 
and to worship God? Look again at the 
portrait, See how high the head is from the 
ear upward to the top. See how long the 
head is from the ear forward. This clearly 
indicates a moral and a-religious tendency. 
If it be asked us what particular church he 
may belong to, or what creed he subscribes 
to, our answer would be, we do not know; 
and yet we believe he will be found working 
as heartily with those of one Christian church 
as with those of another. When he worships 
God it is with little regard to creeds, forms, 
or ceremonies, His prayer would include all 
mankind. 


structiveness, and he is inventive. 


Has he business capabilities? Yes, but he 
could never become absorbed in mere money- 
making. If he seeks money, it is for the 
purpose of usefulness, that he may carrry out 
some reformatory enterprise, and not for the 
love of lucre. He is a very active man, a hard 
worker, though he works easily. He is, in 
brief, a live, original, energetic, enthusiastic, 
eympathetic, emotional, scholarly gentleman. 
He is emphatically Dr. Dio Lewis. Here is 





the story of Dr. Lewis’ birth, life, labor, and 
present pursuit. Weare to hear more of him 
before he leaves this terrestrial sphere. 


Dio Lewis was born at Auburn, New 
York, on the 3d of March, 1823. Remaining 
in Auburn, he studied medicine with Dr, 
Lansing Briggs, of that city, and went to 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, when he 
was twenty years of age. He began to prac- 
tice medicine before he was twenty-three, 
and was first located at Port Byron, in his 
native county. He removed to Buffalo twe 
years later, and practiced his profession in 
that city about five years. In 1849 he mar- 
ried the daughter of Dr. Peter Clarke, for- 
merly of the Broadway Hospital, New York. 
In 1852 Mrs. Lewis became an invalid, and 
the doctor took her South for the winter sea- 
son; the next two winter seasons were like- 
wise spent at the South. Mrs. Lewis was 
restored to health. 

During Dr. Lewis’ residence in Buffalo, the 
cholera prevailed there two seasons, the sum- 
mers of 49 and ‘51. Dr. Lewis wrote several 
papers upon the prevention and treatment of 
cholera, which were widely published, and 
elicited spirited discussions among medical 
men. There he published a monthly med- 
ical magazine, in which very earnest and ad- 
vanced views upon the treatment of many 
maladies were advocated, and, although his 
profession was that of medicine, he constant- 
ly deprecated the use of drugs in the treat- 
ment of the sick, and urged what he had 
already begun to call the natural methods. 
The employment of exercise as a part of the 
public education was earnestly advocated.. 
While in Buffalo the doctor published a vol- 
ume on the natural cure of certain common 
maladies. 

At the close of the third season in the 
South, the business in Buffalo was sold out, 
and Dr. L. engaged in delivering public lec- 
tures on the subject of hygiene. These lec- 
tures were continued constantly for eight 
years. During the last four of these years he 
busied himself with the invention and devel- 
opment of a new system of physical educa- 
tion, which has since become known to the 
world as the “ New Gymnastics.” In Eng- 
land the system is known as the “ Musical 
Gymnastics.” 

This system of gymnastics is entirely orig- 
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inal; is based in nature, and perfectly adapt- 
ed to our physiological wants. It so thor- 
oughly meets the needs of modern society by 
.supplying the means for the correction of 
‘weaknesses in the muscular system, that the 
| method is spreading all over the world. It 
has been adopted very generally by the pub- 
lic schools in Germany, and in the Gymnasia 
of Great Britain. A gentleman returning 
from St. Petersburg, Russia, two years ago, 
brought with him a programme of the clos- 
ing exercises in a ladies’ seminary in that 
city, a school patronized almost exclusively 
by the nobility. In this programme, beau- 
tifully printed upon white satin, there were 
three repetitions of the “Dio Lewis Cal- 
isthenics.” A gentleman traveling last sum- 
mer in Scotland had handed to him in two 
small towns a circular announcing that so 
and so was the only representative of the Dio 
Lewis System of Gymnastics in each of those 
towns. This system of gymnastics has al- 
ready been incorporated as an integral part 
of the American system of public education. 

At the conclusion of his eight years of pub- 
lic lecturing, Dr. Lewis settled in Boston, 
and began at once to organize the Normal 
Institute for Physical Education, which 
should prepare teachers of the New Gymnas- 
tics. The charter was obtained, a board of 
trustees elected, and a corps of able profess- 
ors appointed. Among them was the famous 
Dr. Walter Channing. That institution has 
already sent out nearly three hundred gradu- 
ates. They have taught in every state of 
our Union, including Oregon and California. 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, who graduated from 
the Normal Institute for Physical Education 
in 1863, spent some years introducing the 
new school of physical culture into Great 
Britain. Prof. Tyler’s address upon “The 
New System of Physical Training, and Dio 
Lewis’ Place Among Educators,” delivered 
before the Oollege of Preceptors, in London, 
in 1865, is one of the most remarkable papers 
from the pen of that well-known writer. 

In 1864 Dr. Lewis established his famous 
school for young women on the battle-ground 
at Lexington, Mass. In that school were 
worked out many original and practical 
ideas. The arrangement of the times and 
seasons for keeping a school in session, the 
methods of teaching without class-books; 





but more particularly a new system of disci 

pline was inaugurated and successfully car- 
ried out. The discipline, if such it can be 
called, was simply the abandonment of all 
school government, so called. No record 
was kept of attendance or of behavior, or of 

progress in studies; precisely the same course 
was adopted that is seen in a drawing-room, 
where persons have assembled to spend a 
social evening. On such an occasion there 
are no rules, there is no government or dis- 
cipline, but a sort of—it is difficult to say 
what—pervades the atmosphere of such a 
gathering, and every one behaves his best. 
During the history of the school at Lexing- 
ton, and up to that unfortunate day in 1868 
when the buildings were burned, there was 
no semblance of what may be called school 
government. The young women were not 
only allowed to go out and come in at pleas- 
ure, but received and entertained gentlemen 
friends without interference. Not a single 
departure from a high standard of morals 
and personal honor occurred during those 
years, and the progress in studies was re- 
markable. The school will ever be remem- 
bered by its pupils as not only the happiest_ 
period of their history, but as the period of 
ideas and high impulses. The school was 
the largest owned and managed by a single 
individual in New England. It produced a 
very deep impression upon our American 
methods of education for the better class of 
girls. 

On the morning of the 7th of September, 
1868, the splendid buildings at Lexington, 
which had cost so much thought and money, 
were entirely consuined by fire. The school, 
in a mutilated form, was conducted one 
more year in other buildings, and then aban- 
doned. Dr. Lewis, greatly desiring to give 
himself to lecturing and writing, removed 
again to Boston, where -he built the private 
hotel known as the Bellevue, on Beacon Hill, 
near the State House. He had two objects: 
first, to secure for himself a delightful home, 
and, secondly, to illustrate certain original 
ideas in the construction of city houses. In 
building the Bellevue Dr. Lewis put in $7,000 
worth of “kinks.” That investment (in the 
kinks) has returned a large interest in the 
shape of extra yearly income. 

Some years ago he prepared an article for 
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a New York magazine on the subject of city 
houses, in which he undertook to demon- 
strate that a million of dollars might be so 
expended upon a single square in New York 
as to pay an annual return of thirty per cent. 
upon the investment, and give the tenants 
more than twice as much for their money as 
they get in the present style of city buildings. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Dr. Lewis pre- 
pared a lecture upon the power of “ Woman’s 
Prayer in Grog-Shops,” into which he put 
much of certain dark experiences of his boy- 
hood. He has delivered that address more 
than three hundred and forty times, and in 
twenty-one places inaugurated the Woman's 
Temperance Movement. 

Lecturing before the lyceums of Southern 
Ohio last December, upon “Our Girls,” a 
subject which he has been disciissing both as 
a speaker and writer for many years, he de- 
livered his temperance address on some spare 
nights, and the movement which had been 
begun so many times before, then and there 
took deep root. The whole world knows 
the story; as Dr. Lewis phrases it, “The 
hour had struck, the spirit of God was at 
length moving upon the hearts of his people; 
the soil was ready.” Dr. Lewis is author of 
many volumes, all upon the subject of educa- 
tion in some of its aspects; “ New Gymnas- 
tics for Men, Women, and Children,” “ Talks 
About Health,” “Weak Lungs, and How to 
Make them Strong,” “ Talks About People’s 
Stomachs,” “Our Girls,” and “Our Diges- 
tion,” may be mentioned as illustrations of 
his works as an author. During 1874 he 
contemplates publishing several new and sea- 
sonable works, viz., “Chats with Young 
Women,” “My Four Husbands,” a novel, in 
which the natural treatment of consumption 
will be taught; both to appear through a 
New York publishing house; also “ Chasti- 
ty,” to be published in Philadelphia, and 
“ Longevity,” to be published in Boston. 
Dr. Lewis is likewise editor of the new Phil- 
adelphia weekly, “ To-Day.” 

He proposes to give one or two years to 
the Woman’s Temperance Movement. His 
heart is already full of the coming crusade 
against tobacco, which he proposes to inaug- 
urate as soon as the whisky war is ended. 

Dr. Lewis expects to spend the coming 
summer on foot in Ireland. 





The success which has attended the great 
crusade of the women against the sale of in- 
toxicating beverages has been as much a mat- 
ter of surprise as of gratification to those who 
desire a moral reformation in that most per- 
nicious of trades. The movement has not 
proved a mere effervescence of outraged jus- 
tice and wounded feeling, but a steady, per- 
sistent effort. It still goes on, and, in the 
words of the Interior, “holds its way and 
accomplishes its work. It was expected by 
no one that the first fervor would be main- 
tained perpetually. No one of intelligence 
supposed or said that it would sweep intem- 
perance away in ninety days. But every 
friend of temperance knew, on general prin- 
ciples, that as soon as the persistence of the 
women showed signs of fatigue, there would 
be a loud and long blast of asinine music 
which should be meant to articulate, ‘I told 
you so!’ We have heard of trumpets giving 
an uncertain sound, but these trumpeters can 
never be mistaken. Their voices could be 
distinguished, and would be recognized, 
though every passenger in Noah’s Ark were 
present to join in the concert.” 

The intensity of the spirit which stimulates 
those noble women in the bitter fight may 
be inferred from the hymns they sing while 
laying siege to a dram shop. . 

The deep and moving pathos, and yet the 
encouraging truthfulness of “ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” are worthy of more than a 
passing notice. The hymn is not new, nor 
yet so old that all our readers may be famil- 
iar with it. At any rate, it may serve for 
the use of those who would like it in a form 
separate from the ordinary compilations of 
church and home music. 

When such words as “I told you so” are 
heard with reference to a matter like this, 
one may know on which side of the question 
the self-appointed prophet stands. He is 
opposed to the movement, and, of course, on 
the wrong side. “He that is not for me, is 
against me.” 

Should the movement go no further, 4 
great gain has been secured to the cause of 
Temperance. Many converts have been 
made, and the civilized world has been noti- 
fied of the great sinfulness of drunkenness. 
What has been gained will not be lost. 

Hitherto the temperance movement has 
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been conducted on secular grounds, and it 
did not make much headway. The quantity 
of liquors drank was not greatly diminished. 
Now the churches have taken hold of it, 
and promise to do something more than look 


NEARER, 


1. Near-er, my God, to thee, Near-er to 


thee: E’entho’ it 


on and deplore the “ exceeding sinfulness of 
this sin.” They will organize in strong 
bodies, and come down as a moral aval- 
anche on this soul and body destroying 
curse, and wipe it out. 


MY GOD, TO THEE. 


« ~ . — 
be a cross That rais-eth me, 
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Though like a wanderer, 
Daylight all gone, 

Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone, 

Yet in my dreams I'd be 

Nearer, my God, etc. 


There let the way appear 
Steps up to Heaven; 
All that thou sendest me, 

In mercy given, 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, ete. 





Then with my waking tho’ts, 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs, 
Bethel I'll raise; 

So by my woes to be, 

Nearer, my God, etc. 


Or, if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, © 
Upward I fly, 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, etc. 











epartment of jyeligion and fsochology 


Kuow, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find him.—Young’s Night Thoughts, 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 





THE STUDY OF THE MIND NEXT TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


NOW thyself” is a command as sim- 

ple as “Love thy neighbor,” and, 
without doubt, one is practiced as often as 
the other, while as a rule both are sublimely 
disregarded. To know ourselves, with our 
complex nature—its faculties, harmoniously 
discordant, blending by their very opposition 
all discord into harmony—is to know our 
brother man, to understand the secret work- 
ings of his inmost soul, to know what will 
melt him to tears, what inspire him with he- 
roic daring, what fire his being with the cry 





of anger or revenge. As he who has learned 
to play upon one piano-forte has learned to 
play on all, though not perhaps with equal 
power or equally happy results, so he who 
has carefully studied the laws which govern 
a single human mind is acquainted with the , 
springs which move the population of the 
globe itself. 

When men who are ignorant of their fel- 
low-men attempt to place themselves before 
the ranks as leaders, either financially, polit- 
ically, or religiously, we are not surprised 
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that the verdict is so often—* Failure ;” 
while men of less talent, but with greater 
penetration and with more correct knowledge 
of the laws by which mankind is governed, 
“are often thrust to the very front. 

Of all sciences we have been slowest to 
recognize the science of the mind. The sub- 
ject is considered too obscure for the uncul- 
tured, and is consigned to those only who 
have pursued an extended course of study ; 
and the consequence is, that while men are 
engaged in careful research upon other sci- 
ences equally abstruse and difficult, this, the 
chart and text-book of which lie within us, 
is left to the mere hap-hazard of circum- 
stances. - 

We study the body with unwearied inter- 
est ; have books, pamphlets, papers, lectures, 
sermons, upon the laws of health ; but what 
of the mind, that organ without which every 
other, though perfect in structure and robust- 
ness, would be useless and invaluable? Ig- 
norance of our mental requirements and of 
the relationship which exists between the 
body and mind, leads us into many a gross 
error. We attribute much to the physical 
which belongs to the intellectual, and to the 
intellectual which belongs wholly to the phys- 
ical. Many a physician owes his entire suc- 
cess to his penetration and knowledge of the 
mental peculiarities of his patients. Many a 
minister in the foremost ranks is indebted 
for his popularity to the fact that he has 
made human nature, rather than theology, 
the subject of his thought and investigation. 
There is no more complete concordance to 
the Bible than that which is furnished by 
humanity itself. Blot the Bible out of mem- 
ory and existence, and the demand of our 
spiritual being would soon supply another. 
Whatever truths are evolved from human na- 
ture will ever have about them a freshness 
and vivacity, an appeal to each one’s individ- 
ual interest, with which no other subject, 
however carefully elaborated, can ever be in- 
vested. Shakspeare to-day receives increas- 
ing homage on account of his discernment 
of character. His portraiture of the passions 
of envy, jealousy, remorse, and dread of futu- 
rity, are as true at the present hour as in that 
age when they were culled. Herein also is 
the reason which renders the New Testament 
writings so vital and pungent in their ap- 





peals to every human heart; they speak as 
man to man, as one who knows what he af- 
firms to be truth, and who, strong in this 
conviction, does not hesitate to hand it down 
to remotest ages. Our Guide and Teacher, 
knowing man’s susceptibility to surrounding 
objects and circumstances, did not refrain 
from making use of these when, pointing to 
the flowers at his feet, he said, “ Behold the 
lilies of the field.” And again, as a flock of 
birds passed by in their noiseless flight, he 
cried, “ Behold the fowls of the air,” making 
direct application of the incident. Know- 
ing, as He knew, that man’s nature was sus- 
ceptible to the lightest and most trivial 
changes and impressions, He sought by the 
most complete adaptation of circumstances 
to render this quality subservient to His di- 
vine teachings. 

A minister who studies the Bible in utter 
ignorance of the laws of our intellectual 
being, and who seeks to bring its truths be- 
fore his people in the same blind fashion, 
need not be surprised if, after years of ear- 
nest endeavor, he is compelled to pronounce 
his ministry a failure. He has studied the 
Bible, ecclesiastical history, homiletics, every- 
thing but his people and their needs. What 
does he know of the opposing forces in every 
man’s nature which must be either coaxed 
or contended with before he can be brought 
to a knowledge of the truth? If he ever 
gave an hour’s thought to such considerations 
it was so long ago, in such a remote past, 
that he has put it away as “ among childish 
things.” Our ministers too often shut them- 
selyes away from humanity instead of seek- 
ing an acquaintance with it ; they speak from 
books to books rather than from heart to 
heart. Occasionally we hear of one, even 
late in life, changing his tactics, and speak- 
ing from a vital, living experience, and each 
time the result has been a matter of surprise 
to himself and of thanksgiving to God. A 
minister should study his people, study the 
times, and fit himself for rapid changes of 
opinion and public sentiment. He should 
know how to make use of that thought 
which is uppermost in men’s minds. 

Permit me to illustrate by a case at hand. 
In a small town of Central New York a sui- 
cide occurred recently, a thing before un: 
known in the history of the community; 
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before twenty-four hours had elapsed another 
had taken place, and before the next day’s 
sun had set a deed of most atrocious horror 
was committed. There seemed to prevail a 
mental contagion throughout the place; the 
mind had grown familiar with horrors, and 
the imitative faculty was thoroughly aroused. 
Public sentiment was all inflamed, and ap- 
peared to need but the slightest spark to 
cause ignition. Men looked one upon the 
other, wondering what new calamity awaited 
them, and still expectant of coming evil. 
But the blessed Sabbath was close at hand, 
and from the preacher’s desk there fell words, 
not of “ righteous” indignation, but of heav- 
enly wisdom, He sympathized with the peo- 
ple, shared for the time their sentiments, then 
calmly explained to them this strange men- 
tal contagion ; he spoke of its causes, the in- 
fluences. by which it had been propagated, 
and with a wonderful skill, born of a knowl- 
edge of the faculties by which mankind is 
alternately influenced, he calmed their pres- 
ent fears, assuaged their excitability, and 
finally sent them from him, having done more 
to arrest the evil than the most vigorous civil 
authority could have suggested. 

That man had studied human nature to 
some purpose. If he had been pursuing a 
series of sermons upon Job or Noah he would 
have laid them aside, but a very large pro- 
portion of*our clergymen would have rushed 
in blindly, utterly unmindful of public sen- 
timent. A man thoroughly acquainted with 
himself, with his own complex mental organi- 
zation, knows that he alone is, as Beecher 
has it, “a whole omnibus full of people ;” 
one he must coax, another force, another re- 
strain, another kindle, another soothe, and 
they will all keep their places and be very 
agreeable companions while they know that 
a master-hand holds the reins, Without such 
self-knowledge a man can not do more than 
drift or float ; unconscious that he himself is 
to guide these contending forces, he permits 
them to guide and control him, generally giv- 
ing to one or two full license to do what 
they will with him. He has, perhaps, studied 
his Bible faithfully, but he needed also to 
study himself; then, with the command all 
his own, he can direct thought and action, 
each power of his being, into the legitimate 





channels which lead to the true source of 


purity and knowledge. God never meant 
that man should be placed in the world help- 
less, powerless, subject to the absolute control 
of each contending passion; there is har- 
mony and subjection in these opposing facul- 
ties, and it is in man’s power to choose which 
he shall grant the greatest liberty, which he 
can indulge with safety and freedom to him- 
self. 

There is, then, no such auxiliary toward the 
advancement of Bible truths, no John the Bap- 
tist of present times to prepare the way for 
their reception, more able or more efficient 
than the knowledge of self, the study of one’s 


‘own mental faculties. Montaigne says, “ We 


are not naturally so natural.as we are thought 
to be;’’ and when we come to understand our- 
selves, our hidden but true natures, to bring 
forth those qualities which pride has smug- 
gled from our consciousness, we shall realize 
that much which we have before approved 
must be condemned ; some things which we 
have condemned approved; and when we 
have removed the flimsy vail of vanity 
through which we look as through a soft 
moonlight upon our follies and our weak- 
nesses, we shall be better able to receive the 
simple, forcible, but homely truths of the 
Bible. J. A. WILLIS. 
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THE LAW OF LIFE. 


BY ELIZABETH W. DENNISON. 


A BRANCH of yellow autumn Jeaves, 
So steeped in sunshine through and through 
They seem like stuff that Nature weaves 
When all her homespun work she spurns, 
And from her loom, that glows and burns 
With all the splendor it achieves, 
Doth show what she loves best to do. 


I held it ’twixt me and the sun— 
The lovely, shining, beechen spray; 
The breeze blew fresh, and one by one 
Came fluttering down the leaflets fair, 
Till all the twigs were brown and bare, 
“ Ah! thus,”’ I said, *‘ my life doth run, 
And thus my hopes are flown away.” 


A foolish thought. In vision clear 
God’s answer came to comfort me, 
“The golden hopes would soon be sere; 

They dropped away to leave a place 
For nobler life and richer grace; 
Behold where swelling buds appean 
To crown anew the leafless tree!’ 
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A PARABLE OF THE KINGDOM; 
OR, TYPES AND SHADOWS OF THINGS TO COME. 


“ The word by seers and sibyls told, 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind.” . 


N the ancient days there were men who 

saw with other eyes than those of out- 
ward seeing, and heard with other ears than 
those of outward hearing; men of high, il- 
lumined minds, who walked in the light of 
the supernal world and drank daily of the 
fountains of unworldly wisdom and knowl- 
edge, being led by the spirit. Prophets 
they were, and poets—or both in one, or one 
alone. Singers were they, of the unsung— 
like skylarks at heaven’s gate. Seers of the 
unseen and hearers of the unheard, they 
knocked boldly at the door of the unknown 
and it was opened,to them, and they dwelt 
in the temple of the inner mystery. Not 
only that the cabalistic signs of the unseen— 
which are written in characters of colorless 
light to common eyes—were easy of transla- 
tion and familiar of interpretation to them, 
but they looked upon all the shifting and 
changing phenomena of the outer world, not 
as other men looked—with eyes of the blind 
—but as on a panorama of spirit forms, each 
an eloquent sign of some unseen thing in 
the realm of spirit forces. The forms, the 
shapes, the colors, the motions of universal 
nature were to them the handwriting and 
the volitions of Deity. The sounds of run- 
ning rivers were psalms, and the odors of 
blossoming trees incense, of praise. The 
goodly frame was all compact of spiritual 
meanings, and was to the soul of things as 
the letter of the written page is to the 
thought of which it is the visible sign and 
expression. Moreover, all human volitions 
existed to them in the place of secondary 
causes, behind which existed forevermore the 
great unseen and primary cause of all. Hence, 
all human institutions resolved themselves 
into simply so many outward and visible 
manifestations of the inward and hidden 
‘purposes of the Most High. Herein lies the 
secret of their wonderful powers of divina- 
‘tion ; they caught the subtile and hidden re- 
lationship of the seen with the unseen; and 
iit was on the final recognition of this rela- 





tionship that they depended for the true inter- 
pretation of their oracles. It is, therefore, not 
a matter for surprise that their deepest mean- 
ings are veiled in what is to us an obscure 
phraseology, since their methods of expres- 
sion corresponded to their habits of thought, 
which were different from the outer world’s, 
as the ideal and spiritual differ from the 
earthly and sensual. Now, some were proph- 
ets, but not all. As for these, what time they 
abode on the mounts of vision they were 
lifted above the obscuring clouds of earthly 
passions, and from those serene heights saw 
through the clear atmosphere of that upper 
world far along the vista of time, and in 
some instances discerned literal and objective 
phenomena taking place and form in far dis- 
tant periods, and always as types of the in- 
terior state. How should they describe what 
they saw so as to be understood? At thet 
period of fulfillment the nations would use a 
different dialect, have other habits of thought 
and styles of expression. How, then, should 
it be known what was prophesied and what 
was fulfilled. Trusting to the intelligence of 
future times to penetrate the disguise of 
their speech, they adopted the universal 
and enduring language of symbols. Nature 
was full of resources for this. Thus they 
ransacked her wide domain for illustrations. 
The beasts of the field, the birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea came flocking and 
trooping to their pages at the beck of their 
pen. The mineral kingdom was made to 
yield up its treasures to adorn, illustrate, and 
beautify their thought. Precious truths were 
compared to fine gold; and whatever was 
brilliant, sparkling, or lightsome, found its 
simile in rubies, gems, sapphires, and dia- 
monds. But it was the animal kingdom that 


furnished the readiest, most varied, and abun- , 


dant material for symbols. . Accordingly, 
many of the prophecies were shadowed forth 
from this. Governments, kings, potentates, 
thrones, dominions, powers, and principali- 
ties, as foreseen to come, became lions, bears, 
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eagles, dragons, and reptiles, according to | 
their respective functions and capacities. 
Science, which was foreseen should become a 
great incidental or direct agency for the ush- 
ering in of the kingdom of God on earth, 
was not and could not have been neglected 
in the prophecies. In at least one notable 
instance, hereafter to be discussed, an instru- 
ment of social and commercial science is sym- 
bolized at large and in detail by a huge sea 
beast — “Hugest of beasts that swim the 
ocean stream ”—Leviathan. 

Foremost among the poet-prophets, and 
distinguished for the vastness as well as for 
the accuracy of his visual range, stands the 
unknown author of the book of Job—most 
wonderful and beautiful of all the books in 
the world, as well as the oldest and obscur- 
est of origin. All of the sacred or venerable 
in literature attaches to this book that can 
attach to any. When was it written? by 
whom? under what circumstances was this 
“magnificent poem” composed? and what 
is its meaning, scope, and purpose. Sup- 
posed to have been written about 1550 B.c., 
its authorship attributed to Job himself, to 
Moses, to Solomon, and to others, still little 
or nothing is known on any of these points, 
and the real meaning of the book is involved 
in deeper obscurity, if possible, than its au- 
thorship or date of origin. The difficulty 
has always been in looking backward instead 
of forward for a clue to the interpretation. 
Previous to eighteen or nineteen hundred 
years ago, it has little point or application. 
The book of Job is a parable of the king- 
dom. The date of origin is unimportant; 
the date and method of application must be 
looked for since the commencement of the 
Christian era. It is a parable—equal in scope 
to Christ’s parable of the mustard seed, an- 
alagous in meaning and going broadly and 
minutely into detail. It recognizes modern 
institutions, science, literature, and art, as 
agencies for the building up and establish- 
ment of that kingdom.- The first and lead- 
ing act of the drama—the affliction of Job— 
is the analogue of the persecution of Christ 
in the person of His Church. The last act 
of the drama—the restoration of Job to 
health, friends, and prosperity—is the anal- 
ogue of Christ’s resurrection, in His Church, 
the final establishment of His Kingdom, and 





the peaceful and happy state of the children 
thereof. It is not a magnificent poem ; it is 
not a narrative of the life and times of an in- 
dividual named Job—or, not those things 
merely. It is at once a poem and a prophe- 
cy. Indeed, as a poem it is so magnificent 
that the eye is apt to be dazzled by its bril- 
liancy of light, and the ear entranced by its 
harmony of sound until the understanding is 
lost and fails to arrive at the deep meaning 
underneath. As an epic poem, it opens with- 
out ostentation of sound or scene. It begins 
with no bugle blast; no clash of cymbals is 
heard, or roll of drum. There are no signs 
of preparation to recite the exploits of a mar- 
tial hero or blazon the triumphs of a states- 
man. The bard begins, in the midst of a 
scene of pastoral beauty and simplicity, to 
chant a sweet and simple lay of the life of a 
moral hero. “There was a man in the land 
ef Uz,” it reads, “whose name was Job; and 
that man was perfect and upright, one that 
feared God and eschewed evil.” Soon the 
plot thickens, mystery enwraps it. A group 
of beings called the “Sons of God” is seen, 
and among them the evil genius of the world, 
Satan. Yet never. once is abandoned the 
beautiful simplicity of the language, while 
allusions are made to the original actors with 
sufficient frequency to preserve the narrative 
ferm throughout. This poem displays much 
ef the versatility, and far more profundity, 
than any of the plays of Shakspeare, greater 
dignity and sublimity of style and tone than 
the “ Paradise Lost,” besides containing more 
distinct passages struck through and illu- 
minated with genuine poetic light than any 
work of its length yet written or translated 
into the English tongue. Compare it, if you 
will for a moment, to a running stream, and 
mark the natural order of progress from be- 
ginning toend. It begins a little, low-voiced 
rivulet, flowing purely and smoothly from a 
limpid and sequestered spring; leaving the 
scene of its birth—amid green fields and be- 
tween blossoming banks—it wanders on a 
little space, receiving tributaries and gather- 
ing volume as it goes, until suddenly it rushes 
into rugged passes, lined’ with precipitous 
rocks that shut out the light of heaven. Anon 
it merges upon a vast marsh, through which 
it flows with a sluggish and despairing mo- 
tion until at last, amid a tumult of heaving 
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and tumbling waters, with a rush like a 
whirlwind and a roar like a cataract, it de- 
bouches broadly and grandly into the illim- 
itable sea. Again, nothing sounds more like 
a fine and powerful and deeply complicated 
piece of music than the reading of this mar- 
velous poem. The opening passages are in 
the nature of a prelude to the heavier sym- 
phonies of the piece, and sound like the 
notes of an old time-hallowed harp, touched 
by the hand of some old Druid minstrel; 
while the pathos-breathing passages, descrip- 
tive of the suffering and sorrow of the per- 
fect and patient Job, are like the low and 
long-drawn notes of a mellow flute. But at 
the last the music is that of a great, natural 
organ, pealing and echoing deep thunder, 
solemn and sublime. From whatever point 
it is viewed, as a poem, as a piece of music, 
or as a narrative, it is noticeable that the 
order is one of progression—from little be- 
ginnings to great endings—like the little 
leaven hidden in a measure of meal that at 
last leaveneth the whole lump; or, like the 
jymustard seed growing from the least of germs 
up to a goodly tree. Considered as a simple 
narrative, it is natural, straightforward, and 
consistent, until by the introduction of Satan 
as one of the dramatis-persona, and by the 
words he is said to have spoken, it becomes 
impossible not to see that this is no mere 
narrative of the life and experiences of an 
individual, but a deep-laid plot, involving 
the interests of the whole human race for a 
long period of time, if not for all time. Can 
any reasonable person, after reading the ac- 
count of Satan’s interviews with the Lord, 
and of the conversation held between them, 
say this is history—a veritable account of a 
literal transaction? Who was present as a 
witness at those august interviews? who 
heard the conversation on those memorable 
occasions? It is obvious that as the story 
proceeds all interest in it as a mere narrative 
is lost, the personality of the subject speedily 
merges into principles. There is a strange 
and unwonted lack of sympathy for the suf- 
fering martyr. Something conveys itself to 
the consciousness of the reader that it is not 
a real tale of suffering and grief, of mere in- 
dividual application. And it is very strange 
that a man so woefully smitten, and so desper- 
ately diseased, should be capable of main- 





taining a discussion for days continuously, 
and supporting his part with such vigor and 
eloquence as Job is shown to do in his con- 
troversy with his three friends. There isa 
grand disproportion, a sudden accession of 
dignity, toward the last—a sudden outburst 
of power not at all consistent with the course 
of a true narrative. While the beginning is 
as artless as the flowing of water or singing 
of birds, the closing pages glow with a deep, 
steady, supernatural light. There is a depth 
and sublimity of tone, incomparable and un- 
accountable on the hypothesis of mere story- 
telling. There is a grouping together of 
grand figures that plainly shows the author 
has dropped the experiences of the individ- 
ual and is dealing with the providences of 
God. Again, the stupendous forms of ani- 
mal life, described in the text as “ Behe- 
moth” and “ Leviathan,” could not have ex- 
isted on this planet at so late a period in its 
history as when the book of Job was written, 
Moreover, the account implies a future for 
them, and the ascribed peculiarities preclude 
the possibility of their ever having existed 
on this earth at any former period. They 
are evidently symbols and types of institu- 
tions yet to come. To sum up in a few 
words the objections to the historical theory 
of interpretation: There is too much of the 
element of mystery, too much literalism in 
the department of the invisible and intangi- 
ble—too much familiarity and outwardness 
of intercourse with spiritual beings. The 
evil genius of the world, as well as its Sov- 
ereign Lord, are as easily and readily repre- 
sented in person as any of the minor charac- 
ters of the plot. The calm and orderly 
movement of the historian’s pen, maintained 
through the earlier periods, is supplemented 
in the later by the frenzy of a sudden and 
powerful inspiration. The comparatively 
even tenor of the discourse on moral and 
philosophical subjects all at once breaks up, 
and is lost in a series of stupendous and un- 
imaginable events, The moral of the story 
is as plainly deducible from the first half as 
from the whole of it. If Job needed correc- 
tion, the story of his affliction, found in the 
first of the narrative, supplies that want. 
There was no necessity of a zoological dis- 
play of the divine power to canvince him 
that God was greatly to be feared. The as- 
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sumption is at the beginning that Job was 
already a perfect and upright man, one that 
“feared God and eschewed evil.” What 
more could be desired? He was not proud; 
he did not need to be humbled, being per- 
fect in humility. His heart was not set on 
his riches; he was as notorious for open- 
handedness and benevolence as for wealth. 
Nowhere in the narrative is there to be found 
any adequate motive for his affliction. Asa 
narrative it lacks motive and consistency. 
This greatest of parables sweeps backward in 
its application before the world was made, 
and forward to the time when the will of 
God is done on earth as it is done in heaven. 
Job’s prosperity and honorable state before 
his affliction are emblematical of Christ’s 
spiritual state previous to coming into the 
mortal sphere. Heir of all riches, he de- 
scended to the temporal state, suffered its 
extremest ills—not for his own, but for love’s 
sake. Thus we get a glimpse of an ade- 
quate motive for the affliction of the patient 
and perfect Job. It was the love of God 
and not the malice of Satan that inspired it. 
Now, after this Job’s circumstances were 
such that for a long period of time patience 
was the only virtue he could fully display. 
This sublime virtue gave him his great char- 
acter more than all things else. That saved 
him and brought him out at last into the old 
light, peace and prosperity, with much in- 
crease. This experience of Job and his all- 
enduring patience, correspond to that period 
of the Christian dispensation called “ The Dark 
Ages,” when the little church of Christ lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the ban of Pa- 
pal despotism; when the emissaries of Satan 
wrested first from them their property, took 
their camels from the grazing and their oxen 
from the plowing; when a breath from the 
Vatican, like a mighty wind, smote the four 
corners of their dwelling that it fell and 
buried their children in the ruins; when 
Job’s wife—who was the weakness of the 
flesh—cried out: “Curse God and die.” 
“Retract,” was the cry from Rome; retract 
and save yourselves; yet to save themselves 
would they not retract, but heroically en- 
dured four centuries of unparalleled afflic- 
tions. Here the sublime patience of Job 
finds historic illustration on a grand scale, 
From the twelfth to the sixteenth century is 





the period of application of the dolors of the 
parable. Job was a Protestant, represents 
the new Protestant Church; his whole argu- 
ment was one prolonged protest. Never man 
suffered what he did of rapidly consecutive 
and crushing afflictions. Never were such 
atrocities committed upon any body of peo- 
ple as the early Protestants suffered; never 
were they so patiently suffered. But “God 
spoke to Job out of the whirlwind,” and 
from this time his afflictions began to pass 
away. So the Reformation dawned; in its 
gray morning light the afflicted Church rose 
up and put on her robes of health ; her friends 
flocked to her and gave her every one a piece 
of money and a ring of gold. 

What was this “ whirlwind” out of which 
God spake to Job, and what was it that came 
to the relief of the martyred Church? In the 
parable, after portraying a long series of ca- 
lamities and sufferings for his subject, the 
Church, the prophet’s vision emerges upon a 
period of vast and unprecedented scientific 
and material enterprise. By the discovery 
of new agents of force, it bursts upon the 
world in unheard-of splendor and power. It 
was the era of modern science. Steam and 
electricity were the powers of the whirlwind 
of human enterprise and endeavor. Under 
Divine Providence the institutions of science 
and art come to her relief; it was the types 
of Faust that gave the luminous tenets of 
Luther to the world. It was the printing 
press that spread out the platform of Prot- 
estantism in Europe. It was the obstacles to 
free intercourse between the nations of the 
world that kept back the Reformation for 
centuries. It is the possession of facilities 
for rapid and free intercourse that makes it 
no more possible for organized and long- 
continued oppression and outrage on the 
face of the earth to exist. Its from this 
conjunction of circumstances, demonstrating 
as it clearly does the essential unity of re- 
ligious and scientific interests, that I take 
my departure for the interpretation of the 
two leading types or forms of ideas which 
the prophet saw evolved from the great in- 
tellectual commotion called “ the whirlwind.” , 
Of the first of these two types, “ Behemoth ” 
and “ Leviathan,” I shall not go far into de- 
tail, as the material for it is not nearly so 
abundant as in the second. “It is singular,” 
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says Martyn in his “ History of the Hugue- 
nots,” “to notice the tendency of Protestant- 
ism in religion to democracy in politics.” 
Might he not have gone farther and said 
that democracy is Protestantism in a politi- 
cal form? What is Protestantism but an 
organized protest against the traditions, 
usages, and usurpations of the Mother 
Church? and what democracy but an or- 
ganized protest against the traditional usages 
and usurpations of the elder governments. 
Republicanism is plainly the offspring of 
Protestant liberty. The prophet traced the 
Reformation in an unbroken line of sequence 
down to our day, and descried its manifesta- 
tion in a political form, and described it un- 
der the title of Behemoth, “the chief of the 
ways of God,” which is a type of the stu- 
pendous structure of political Protestantism 
seen rising on the shores of the New World, 
and known to-day as the United States of 
America. A careful study of the text de- 
scriptive of Behemoth reveals the outline of 
a great political organization, and that not a 
monarchy. The Leviathan immediately suc- 
ceeds the Behemoth in the progressive order 
of symbols, and evidently relates to some 
contemporaneous event. It is a wonderfully 





close likeness of the largest ocean craft in 
the world, or that history gives any account 
of—not even excepting the Ark—known as 
the Great Eastern. Her, the prophet saw in 
his vision as the floating ark of the new coy- 
enant of unity among the nations of thej 
earth, as the chosen instrument to break 
down the barriers to free intercourse between 
peoples separated by wide oceans, to link 
the continents together with ‘cables of wire 
stretched across the bed of the great deep, 
When the Great Eastern accomplished her 
first essay of this herculean task, she accom- 
plished something more than the mere spread- 
ing down of the cable on the floor of the 
ocean. She drew two great nations into 
closer and more sympathetic relations. She 
brought the whole world closer together, and 
drew around them as never before the bonds 
of universal brotherhood. When she sailed 
westward over the Atlantic, carrying with 
her and paying out that mysterious coil upon 
the ooze and slime of the. ocean’s bed, there 


sailed with her that other phantom ship, 
stretching that other viewless line that 
stopped not with the shore, but sent out and 
on its million lines to the heart of every 
American and every Englishman in the two 
countries. / 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE LATE JACOB KNAPP, 
THE REVIVALIST. 


HE death of this well-known Baptist 
preacher at Rockford, Illinois, on the 
8d of March, brings to mind the conspicuous 
part he played in the “ revival” movements 
in religious circles for so many years. He 
was in many respects an eccentric character, 
more impressive to his hearer than admired, 
yet he possessed a degree of energy and 
earnestness when in the full maturity of his 
powers as an evangelical preacher such as 
few could claim. A writer in the Zzaminer 
and Chronicle says : 
“T had known him since the summer of 
1821, when he was a student at Hamilton. 
‘He was then a young man of earnest piety; 
but not equally consecrated to the spiritual 
life as in his after years, Study was a hard- 
ship to him, and failed to develop what was 
in him. He was born for action, and that 





was the school to bring his great faculties 
into working order. The study could never 
have done it, and I believe he mistook him- 
self in saying to me later in life, that his 
failure as a student was owing to the thick- 
ness of his blood from his previous hard 
occupation. He was not made for the 
cloister, but the arena, and never could have 
become powerful till he entered his proper 
school. Bienne did not make Napoleon, but 
the battle-field, where his faculties could find 
their fullest scope. 

“T think I never knew a man so fitted, 
both mentally and physically, for great en- 
terprises as Jacob Knapp. He had a short, 
compact body, with nerves of steel, capable 
of any amount of endurance, and of the cool- 
est self-possession in the most tumultuous cir 
cumstances, His wit was always readiest 
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where that of other men is sure to fail. And 
the characteristics which made his eccentric 
reputation as an evangelist, I can distinctly 
trace to my first acquaintance with him. 
‘What he was then he afterward became on 
a more enlarged scale. His proclivities for 
business embarked him in trade before he 
closed his studies, and when he had been a 
year settled in Springfield, N. Y., where he 
began his pastorate, I found him in the 
midst of the broad acres which he had 
plowed and sowed with his own hands. 
Meantime he had not been unsuccessful as a 





ommended to the place by the venerable 
Dr, Nathaniel Kendrick. But the Board» 
thought him, to use his own expression, “a 
little fanatic,” and would not appoint him. 
He then went forward on his own account, 
and beginning in school-houses and smal. 
churches, he made his way to the first pulpits 
of the country, and developed a degree of 
talent that commanded respect from the first 
men among us. Dr. Nott, of Schenectady, 
said that “he followed up and took notes of 
Elder Knapp’s sermons in that city, and he 
could publish a volume of them that would 
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pastor. From Springfield he went to Water- 
town, where he farmed it on a very large 
scale, doing at the same time good service as 
the pastor of the church. He was criticised 
for his business enterprises, but I think with- 
out reason. A man boiling over with energy 
jlike brother Knapp, could not have lived 
without giving vent to it in more ways than 
one.” 

At length he became so much penetrated 
by religious sentiments that he determined 
to enter the missionary field, and to that 
end sought an appointment from the New 
York State Convention. He was strongly rec- 





be a credit to our first preachers.” He was 
in his seventy-fourth year when he died. 

Our portrait represents him in his prime, 
and indicates the strong man temperament- 
ally and physically he was when fifty-five 
years old. Organization gives tone and color 
to expression, whether that expression be of 
the lips or the hands, That Elder Knapp 
preached of righteousness and judgment to 
come was natural; his broad head with its 
large Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, Firm- 
ness, strong Destructiveness, and his bilious 
temperament weee of the type that appre- 
ciates the justice of God, and the importance 
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of fulfilling the law. Duty was his main- 
* spring of action, and in striving to meet its 
requisitions the robust elements of his nature 
were developed in all their striking pecu- 
liarties. He claimed that a hundred thou- 
sand people had been converted by his 
preaching, and by his frightful pictures of 
the lost in hell. 

The character of his oratory may be 
slightly inferred from a mention of some of 
the subjects he was accustomed to preach 
on, viz.: The Personality, Character, and 
Destiny of the Devil; Why God lets the 





Devil Live; A Prayer-Meeting in Hell; The 
Goodness of God; Justice of God in the 
Damnation of the Wicked ; My Ox Sermon; 
My Hen and Chicken Sermon; A Funeral . 
Sermon on Men now Living; Where Cain 
got His Wife. 

The Independent, however, says: 

“Tt would be hard to determine whether 
he has done more good than harm. There 
are many things to regret in the present con- 
dition of the Christian church ; but the dis- 
appearance of the class of preachers whom 
he represented is not one of them.” 


—~.99—__—_—. 


COURAGE IN THE RIGHT. 


THERE may be some who'll gibe and sneer 
At honest effort, but ’tis clear 

That he who dares to do the right 

Shall some day conquer in the fight, 

If, heeding not the scoffer’s cry, 

He march right on e’er faithfully. 


The grandest victories ever won 

Are blessings sent for good deeds done; 
And richer far than crowns of gold, 

Or gems of fabulous wealth untold, 

Is that bright crown of gratitude 

The world gives to its brave and good. 





Oh, toiler standing at the plow ; 

Oh, workman with the sweating brow, 
Yours is the mission to fulfill 

The carrying out of Heaven’s will; 
And yours the triumph of success, 

If bravely on you ever press. 


Take courage, then, and do your best; 
There’ll surely come a day of rest, 

When sweetest flowers shall strew your way, 
And chill December turn to May ; 

March with a hero’s firmest tread— 

“Be sure you're right, then go ahead!” 


ens 


STOLEN G@LIMPSES—No. 2. 


T may occur to some of my readers that it 

is singular that they never heard of my 

uncle Meanwell. I will here, then, state a 

a féw things which perhaps will mitigate 
this surprise. 

He was born of parents in moderate cir- 
cumstances, whom he, as he grew up, felt he 
must assist. Consequently, his education 
was delayed. He took a prejudice against a 
college course, and so, although he is 4 
learned man, did not. come by his book- 
knowledge in a regular way, has not had the 
prestige of a college behind him, or college 
faculty and class-mates to befriend him. [By 
the way, my uncle does not consider the 
classical but a small part of a complete edu- 
cation.] He has been deficient in Self-Es- 
teem, sensitive, delicate in his feelings. He 
is much affected by the weather, or any 
change of outward circumstances, He is 
over-reflective, rather imaginative. You 





could scarcely select a man so poorly consti- 
tuted to do himself justice as a candidate. 
The longer he preaches in a place the better 
he speaks, and his hearers often wonder how 
they happened to secure a man of so much 
talent, and fear he will be invited away from 
them. Those who have heard him most, are 
most anxious to listen to him again. 

It would have brightened his prospects 
had he in younger years taken a voyage to 
Europe. Then, no famous man was imme- 
diately related to him or disposed to assist 
him. With all his inward shrinking, he has 
been obliged to work his own way in the 
world, and also felt obligated to assist others 
along. About the time his ship was spread- 
ing her sails to prosperous breezes, he began 
to ponder unpopular opinions. Next, his 
conscientiousness led him to make some con- 
fession of those opinions. My readers can 
see what the consequence of this was. If he 
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had possessed the hardihood and enterprise 
of some, he might have mounted those opin- 
ions, and, like a royal knight, rode into no- 
_ tice. As it was, he kind of nursed them at 
first as some forlorn woman does her child, 
turning downcast eyes from a pelting world 
to the dear one she holds to her tender 
bosom. He is not wanting in natural cour- 
age or inward stir. The woman alluded to 
may not be. 

The subject of marriage is a delicate one 
to give an opinion about, but it always 
seemed to me my precious uncle married full 
young enough, and that he made a selection 
which could not at the time assist his earthly 
prospects, you will believe, when I tell you 
in particular about it in the next article. 

Were I to show this writing to dear uncle 
Meanwell, he would say that in my enumera- 
tion of obstacles to his fame I had left out 
the main ones, viz., his weaknesses, deficien- 
cies, infirmities, and sins. But you perceive 
I have confessed weaknesses and misfortunes, 
and those, I claim, have been his chief im- 
pediments. Doubtless he has transgressed 
the law of absolute moral perfection, as all 
have, but all others do not feel as much hu- 
miliated as he by any defect or deflection. 

Now I must hasten to improve an oppor- 
tunity that occurs to copy more of those 
secret resolutions in which we see my uncle’s 
very soul. I will set the date after the writ- 
ing now. The italics, even, will always be 
his. Let me not alter a particle: 

If others will not do well let it not spoil 
thee. To dwell, ferment, is ruinous. Thus 
we weaken the mind and impair the health. 
Look long enough to understand, consider 
what is wisest, carry it out, then dismiss, 
Let it not excite; let it not prey. This view 
I wii carry out. Give conduct aimed at 
thyself wide berth. Let it not hit or enrage 
the mind. If you ought to do, proceed as 
for the insane. For thyself, as in matters 
not irritating. —1869, Jan. 15. 

Iam resolved, through and through. No 
more misgivings. I will attend practically 
to my duties, and give my mind to the work 
of life as it lies before me. It looks to me as 
the wise, natural, normal course. 

Questions of difficulty—any that prey upon 
the mind—should be settled in secret. Gen- 
erally we can manage to find acloset. At- 





tention to company in company, from the 
whole soul, to work when we have it; to the 
responsibility when it is ours, It is instinct 
to postpone anxious points to leisure, as those 
fallen in water only consider how they may 
get to the shore. When we must think of 
questions in the presence of others, think 
Sast, decide, and let it go.—April 26. 

Much joking is not well, especially where 
persons are ignorant.—May 6. 

Observant, deferential, yet not embarrassed 
manners, especially in the house and toward 
ladies. Rattling talk not best. 

See the clerk, attentive, ready. If a man 
appears a perféot man now, he seems always 
to have been so, or to have corrected himself 
by angel-wisdom. If we appear easy and 
natural, it assists others to appear so, Be 
calm, deliberate, dignified. Don’t over-do. 
Don’t do for effect. Observe first. Man must 
never do, say, or even think what the good 
and wise must condemn.—June 7. 

[Behold my blessed uncle’s very large con- 
scientiousness, his ‘struggles to overcome his 
deficiencies, his yearning for the ideal, and 
the infallible intellect, the sagest conclusions 
for us all.] . é 

What a victory (?) when one ponders upon 
the imperfections of others until one loses 
sleep, tranquility, tires the mind, and unfits 
it for good service (??). What a victory (?) 
if, by any means, these imperfections betray 
one into the indiscreet or wrong! Be thou 
calm, strong.—Rom. xii. 21.—June 8. 

[Uncle has had any amount of hard work 
in the humble service of unpopular but in- 
valuable truths, by which he has had to do 
with all classes and meet every possible irri- 
tation and discouragement. ] 

Courage. Self-preservation. Defer a work 
and thought unto its time. No revenge. 
Sleep nights. Holiness even in every thought. 
Do as well as you can. Others, nature, grace, 
common sense, Providence, universal experi- 
ence, will reach and correct where you can 
not, and where you can. Be not morbid. 
Take-no more than you can carry.—June 8, 

Persons may, if occasion require, be earnest, 
decided, vehement even. In life generally, 
resolution, courage, activity, moving, mag- 
netizing ways “carry the day.”—Aug. 5. 

Denounce sin rather than sinners. Contain 
and preserve thyself. Be content with the 
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good thou canst reasonably do. Thus wilt 
thou do most. Turn strength into gracious 
channels, Obtain natural and voluntary ad- 
vantages. Thus again can most be done for 
the right. Submit to what can not be helped 
without the infliction of a greater evil.— 
Aug. 7. 

People can see they must not allow them- 
selves to be tired out just before performing 
some feat of physical exertion; not so likely 
to see they must not allow painful, injurious 
mental fevers, evils in themselves, previously 
to an anticipated occasion which will require 
full brain vigor. 





Man is to be kept ready always, for any 


good word or work, like a loaded gun for 


the game. 

Two ways of accomplishing: 1. By force 
and fight; 2. by skill, wisdom, energy, and 
love. Like the second best. Mercy for all 
races of being.—Aug. 7. 

I will never jeopardize my health, or that 
of my family, merely to please or flatter some- 


body, placate them; nor will I for public ap- 
plause.—Oct. 24. 

No safety only in a present mind, close 
observation, positive notice, logical, health- 
ful, vigorous thought. That is the basis of 
all action.—Oct. 24 





[ — 





jepartment of {ju Soci jelations, 





Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





JOHN AND JANE, AND HOW THEY KEPT HOUSE. 


OHN and Jane had good old-fashioned 

names, They were both good old-fash- 
ioned people. They were good old-fashioned 
people in this respect: they believed that 
industry and economy constitute the true 
basis of capital. Consequently, they believed 
that with the ability to work and save, no 
two were too poor to be married. They 
acted upon their belief, and in the honest 
endeavor to prove their faith, they set up 
housekeeping. 

As may be already anticipated, John and 
Jane inherited no fortunes. So we will waste 
no time talking upon property matters. 
They both sprung from good stock. They 
were robust, healthy, and hearty. John was 
a carpenter. He had served his time faith- 
fully, and learned his business well. Jane’s 
domestic education had by no means been 
neglected. She was none of your incompe- 
tent, helpless sort of women. She knew how 
to bake, boil, stew, wash, and scrub, as well 
as how to make and do a thousand and one 
of those delicate, charming things so orna- 
mental to a housewife’s general capabilities. 
With such capital as this, with enough house- 
keeping utensils, conveniences, and orna- 
ments to make home comfortable and invit- 
ing, and with sufficient cash in hand to place 





them above all immediate embarrassment, 
John and Jane set out in the race of double 
life. 

John and Jane adopted a thorough finan- 
cial policy. “‘A penny saved is as good as 
@ penny earned,’ is an old proverb,” suggested 
John, as they were talking over some little 
matters about expenditures at the start. 
“Yes,” replied Jane, “ and I have sometimes 
thought a penny saved is as good as two 
earned.” Happy thought of any household, 
to know that the two great ruling powers 
have one heart and one mind. 

How happy Jane felt the first day she real- 
ly kept house; when she looked upon every- 
thing about her, and felt that it was all her 
own to govern and control just to the fullest 
capacity of a free mistress of the house. 
That forenoon she washed the breakfast 
dishes. There were not many of them—only 
enough for her and John. Then she made 
the single bed, arranged the kitchen, and pre- 
pared for dinner. Noon passed ; she cleared 
away again, washed and arranged as ‘yefore. 
All these things were done, not only with the 
purpose of a most ardently dutiful nature, 
but with the delight that comes from work- 
ing for and with those we love. When it 
was finished she actually felt a little flutter 
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ofembarrassment. There was so little to do 
in keeping house for one’s self, after all! She 
almost felt rebuked to think she was having 
such an easy time and so few cares, Oh, de- 
ceitful-eyed matrimony! Oh, poor, deluded 
woman! The evil days come and the years 
draw nigh when you shall no longer say, “I 
have little to do;” for labor and care shall 
come upon you heavily, and your burdens 
shall oppress you with a great weight! 

I suppose the emotionally susceptible will 
imagine I have a harrowing tale of some sud- 
den calamity, a heavy blow of dire adversity, 
that fell upon this happy family as the stroke 
of sudden death upon a strong man. No, I 
have nothing of the kind. It was something 
that came with stealthy feet; that crept in 
at their door when it was neither seen nor 
known ; yet it carried everything but life be- 
fore it, and even made life miserable and hard 
to bear. Shall I tell you what it was? It 
was not idleness; it was not carelessness; it 
was not faithlessness. It was what some 
blunt, practical people will call ignorance, but 
I will simply suggest it was a lack of knowl- 
edge, which may be an agent of serious evil, 
if we may believe what is written in Hosea, 
iv., 6. 

John and Jane had each a spirit of positive 
independence resident in their individual 
selves. They had no beggarly solicitations 
to plead before this supercilious world. Not 
that they were obtrusive and haughtily opin- 
iated, but they had solid thoughts of their 
own, and needed not, as they felt, to be told 
quite everything that might be of value to 
anybody. John had been a sort of indepen- 
dent young man from his youthup. Hehad 
seldom asked his “ folks” for anything; had 
managed to provide for himself; had learned 
his trade, and, in short, had picked up con- 
siderable experience in this practical world. 
What he knew, he knew; what he didn’t 
know, he eould find out. So there was both 
the beginning and end of his philosophy. 


-Jane was as much different from John as you 


might suppose it was quite likely any practi- 
cal, independent woman would be. She never 
presumed upon her individual knowledge or 
experience of this world. Yet she had en- 
joyed advantages not within the reach of 
everybody. She had been educated by the 
instruction and discipline of the best of pa- 





rents. True, they were plain, common peo- 
ple, but they were considered favorably in 
their locality, and had religiously “done 
what they could,” and “loved much.” Sure- 
ly, all her opportunities had not been wasted 
upon her, and she felt fully competent, along 
with John, to grapple with this adverse 
world, 

John and Jane had been keeping house but 
a brief period of time, when Jane received a 
caller in the person of Mrs, Nesmith, who lived 
but a few rodsaway. Mrs. N. was a matron 
whose course of life had about reached its 
meridian, and she naturally felt it her duty 
to call upon Jane, the new wife, and confer 
with her upon the circumstances clustering 
around the new domestic hearth. 

““How do you enjoy your new experience 
in housekeeping, Mrs. ——?” inquired Mrs. 
Nesmith. 

“Oh! very well, I assure you, and thank- 
fully, too, though I am sorry my house is in 
no better condition for your visit.” 

Mrs. N. involuntarily cast her eye about 


,_ the room, but reproathed herself for the act 


when she noticed a large, irregular, dark- 
colored patch on the top of the cook-stove. 

“T hope you will excuse the appearance 
of my stove,” said Jane. “I met with alittle 
mishap in getting dinner to-day. I had just 
put a fresh stick of wood under the pot and 
turned to prepare the cabbage, when all at 
once it boiled over and left the spot you 
see.” 

“That reminds me of something I read 
yesterday in my Weekly Housekeeper,” re- 
turned Mrs. N. “It was something that 
explained the science of heat in cooking 
victuals. I think it amounted to something 
like this: The heat of a boiling pot can not 
be increased by adding wood to the fire, be 
cause the heat used after the water once 
boils is all taken up to make steam. By the 
way, I should think you would like to take 
the Weekly Housekeeper. I get a great deal 
of information as well as good reading out 
of it. Why, I don’t burn near as much wood 
as I did before I learned some of the things 
in.it. I can doa washing a great deal easier. 
The paper don’t cost much—only $2.50 a 
year. In fact, I don’t think I can get along 
without it now, at any reasonable price.” 

Now this was touching Jane upon a tender 
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point. Wasn’t a penny saved as good as a 
penny earned? “ Who could hope to live 
and lay up any thing, if they spent their 
money for every new-fangled notion that 
came along?” That was what her father 
always said, and he was a man of good judg- 
ment, too. But it was not Jane’s way to ap- 
pear irritated before a new caller, so she 
simply smoothed the subject over. 

“T dare say it is a very interesting paper, 
but my husband thinks we can’t afford to 
take another paper. We now take the Vil- 
lage Note-sheet, which gives us the news, and 
that is about all either John or I find time to 
read.” 

It may be entertaining to my readers to note 
—I once, for curiosity’s sake, examined the 
Village Note-sheet and found its contents fully 
revealed what the publisher esteemed to be 
the dominant idea of the community he 
hoped would patronize it. The author of 
the Note-sheet published it to make money, 
and he edited it as if the mercenary spirit 
was the principal one that inspired his read- 
ers. I looked over the first page. Four of 
its five small columns were devoted to a 
story—“ The Love Knot ”"—showing how a 
young couple loved, married, saved, and rose 
to “wealth and affluence.” Then comes a 
column of insipid “ Varieties,” made up of 
stale jokes and silly allusions, just as if 
such material would serve the purpose of 
pure, fresh, vivacious humor. I had almost 
omitted the “ poem” on “ Summer Leaves,” 
by Esquire Baxter’s daughter, Amelia Eve- 
line Baxter, in whose father’s building was 
the Note-sheet office. I turned to the second 
page. “The Increasing Prosperity of Our 
Village” told how many new buildings had 
been erected the past three years; proposed 
a new street, to run from the Stile’s Lot te 
the “Corners;” suggested nothing would 
help the place more than the support of “a 
live paper, which the Note-sheet was deter- 
mined to be.” Then come the locals. “ Eben 
Birch, Zsq., has butchered his large hog. It 
tipped the scales at 528 pounds. Farmer 
Birch has kept strict account with this hog, 
and finds his pork, disposed of at market 
price, avill net him a good, clear profit. This 
we regard as another proof that substantial 
farming pays.” Then the village had been 
made lively by an occasion on which a well- 


. 





deserving and happy couple had been “ united 
in hymeneal bonds.” The wild-cat scare and 
the attack of fire received due attention. A 
few items of indifferent State, national, and 
foreign news crept along in their places, 
Marriages and deaths followed after. Over 
a page of advertisements completed the bal- 
ance of the inside. Onthe last page were a 
few legal notices—mortgages, bankrupts, ete, 
—and then advertisements, This was the 
“live paper” out of which John and Jane 
got the news and what else they had time to 
glean. 

The question may be asked, “ Why couldn't 
John find time to read a paper?” Well, 
John enjoyed the advantage of being a first- 
class workman at histrade. He didn’t delve 
merely for day wages. He was privileged 
to supervision. He could take jobs on con- 
tract. He could work as many hours and 
make as much time as he pleased. For 
all this the pay was more. Then John was 
ingenious at most any thing. He could tum 
his hand at home and do a good many odd 
jobs during evenings, and so save the money 
he would otherwise have to lay out. He was 
earning money all the time; that was why 
he couldn’t find time to read even the Village 
Note-sheet. 

If anybody ever prospered that worked 
hard and saved money, John and Jane pros- 
pered. Every week’s end found them a little 
better off in this world’s goods than before. 
It is true Jane sometimes let the pot boil 
over, and sometimes burned a pie; but she 
generally placed the pot on the back of the 
stove and opened the oven-doors when the 
fire was too hot, and no reasonable person 
said she was not a prudent, economical 
housekeeper. 


There was a loud rap for admission one _ 


morning as John and Jane were taking break- 
fast. It was Farmer Birch, as he appeared 
in his long frock with ox-goad in hand, when 
John opened the door. 

“ Mornin’!” said Farmer Birch. 

“ Good morning!” returned John. 

“ Called ter see if ye wanted a load of 
wood hauled ; got some first-rate, and sellin’ 
reason’ble.” 

“ How much do youask?” , 

“ Got two kinds; six dollars for dry and 
four dollars for green.” 
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John’s wood-pile was not quite exhausted, 
and his first thought was he would not pur- 
chase. Then the thought occurred he could 
save two dollars on a cord by buying it green. 
He suggested the idea to Jane, who indorsed 
it promptly. “I can use a stick of it occa- 
sionally along with the dry,” she insisted, 
“and it will be seasoning all the time.” 

Thus John proposed and Jane disposed, 
and the wood was bought. Farmer Birch 
contracted to deliver an adequate supply of 
green wood at four dollars per cord. 

It is needless to suggest that Jane’s pot 
boiled over as before, and that her pies were 
frequently scorched: as usual. I need not 
consider that one corner of her stove-door 
began to warp out of its original form, leay- 
ing an unsightly and unprofitable crevice 
where should be a close joint. 

Not a long time after this little business 
transaction took place the babycame. Happy 
parents who behold the laughing eyes of 
their first-born! It was a boy—stout, ac- 
tive, and resolute—a “troublesome little 
comfort.” Then the burdens on Jane’s shoul- 
ders began truly to multiply. There was 
less order and precision about her household 
arrangements, The dinner-pot boiled higher 
than ever before, the pies were oftener 
scorched, and the ugly crevice in the stove 
grew wider. Night came, and Jane’s work 
was less thoroughly finished up than usual, 
and John had more odd jobs and chores to 
do after work. Mrs. Nesmith was neigh- 
borly as ever. Many a time her charitable 
and neighborly hand assisted Jane over a 
hard spot in the dragging routine of house- 
work, She even rolled up her sleeves at the 
wash-tub and became a servant to her neigh- 
bor’s comfort and cause. She even suggested 
the saving results of the new washing ma- 
chine and wringer. She also mentioned the 
new washing preparation, which acted chem- 
ically on the accumulations, she could nat 
tell just how, but the’ Weekly Housekeeper 
informed her of it, and it had saved her a 
good deal. But such things were not to be 
considered in Jane’s economy, as she intend- 
ed and determined to be the type of all pru- 
dent, saving wives, whose husbands never 
complain of their improvident tendencies. 

It would answer no definite purpose to 
say just how much money John and Jane ay- 





eraged every month to put by; but it was 
more than every couple saves, even if the 
husband has good pay and the. wife is con- 
sidered nothing less than a prudent house- 
keeper. It was all put Where it drew “toler- 
able pay,” and formed the substratum of a 
perpetually accumulating fund, never, if pos- 
sible, to be encroached upon. We will turn 
our attention to that cloud which may often 
begin no larger than a man’s hand, though it 
is pretty sure to swell to the size of a mount- 
ain. 

By dint of accidental observation, John 
found that his own wood-pile decreased fast- 
er than some of his neighbors’. 

“ Jane,” he accosted one evening, “ why is 
it we burn so much more wood than our 
neighbors? I have to buy almost two loads 
to Mr. Nesmith’s one.” 

This was said a little petulently, for John 
was tired. Jane was also a little irritable, 
for she was tired, too. Then, to have allusion 
made to the Nesmith family-matters was a 
source of dissatisfaction. Hadn’t Mrs. N. 
tired her patience by her constant impossible 
and unprofitable suggestions about “im- 
proved housework?” So Jane let her spirit 
rise gently. 

“Perhaps Mr. Nesmith has judgment 
enough to select a stove that won’t wear out 
as fast as ours.” 

John started. It was the first time he had 
been spoken to by Jane in just that way. 
For the moment his lips were dumb. 

“Mrs. Nesmith’s stove,” continued Jane, 
“has been in use longer than ours, and there 
is not a crack or bend in it.” 

John said something about “ spuds in 
just that way,” and Jane retorted something 
about “complaining at what couldn’t be 
helped.” The domestic hearth was not a 
happy one that night; the little incident of 
that evening didn’t conduce to family bliss 
for some time to come. But John was not 
an altogether inconsiderate husband, as Jane 
was nothing less than a considerate wife, and 
they concluded to try a new stove, a first- 
class one, and nothing poorer. 

John and Jane were still young when a 
number of years of married life had passed 
away. But there was an appearance of age 
about them, and their years might have been 
nominally increased, and no one detected the 
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error. They looked like over-worn, prema- 
turing aged persons. There was also an ex- 
pression of discontent on their faces. All 
things had not been peaceful. They had had 
“one new stove, and then another, but still 
they consumed as much fuel asever. John 
had also mentioned that they demanded a 
remarkably frequent renewal of clothing. 
Jane remembered what Mrs. Nesmith said 
about washing clothes out, and was impa- 
tient. But they were not quarrelsome part- 
ners in life. No, no; they were as devoted, 
industrious, and saving as ever. 

At length the second baby arrived. It was 
not as strong and healthy as the first. People 
called it precocious. It was more properly 
premature. It had an old, experienced cast 
of countenance. You could almost imagine 
you could trace the lines of age and care upon 
its little features. Then it cried a good deal, 
and seemed to be unreasonably irritable, if 
such a thing could be charged upon a young 
infant. Then it would be sicklier than usual 
every now and then, and the old doctor 
would have to be called. It generally fretted 
days and worried nights. Its care greatly 
increased the family burdens, John worried 
and wearied more over his daily work, and 
Jane’s step was heavier and her hand slower. 
Her dinner-pot boiled both high and low, 
and the pies were liable to be over-done or 
under-done, as the case happened. Scrub- 
bing was kept up, however, as well as might 
be, and clothes wore out rapidly. Worse 
than all, the doctor's bill came in almost as a 
regularity; for, beside the accidental com- 
plaints of measles, mumps, etc., of the chil- 
dren, Jane would have pains in her back, 
and sickness, sometimes keeping her bed for 
a day ortwo. John was also troubled with 
rheumatic symptoms, and kept his panacea 
always on the shelf. It was hard work say- 
ing much, and John and Jane both worried 
over their hard lot, and sometimes, in fits of 
irritation, they complained of, or to, each 
other, or accused each other. All these 
things made life more burdensome and the 
family cloud more portentous; yet John and 
Jane were not quarrelsome. They were gen- 
erally known only as peaceable, industrious, 
and economical people. 

The culminating point arrives at last, the 
climax is reached. John came home one 





night more tired than usual. He wanted 
supper, and then to meet a committee on 
building a large edifice. He hoped to make 
a profitable contract. But supper was not 
ready, and Jane was on her bed. She had 
been seized with one of her ill turns, and had 
been obliged to abandon the conduct of the 
house to the children, who were doing any- 
thing but hastening the evening meal. Her 
head ached, her back ached, she was pain- 
fully ill. John swallowed a cold mouthful, 
ran for Mrs. Nesmith, called at the old doc- 
tor’s door, and proceeded to meet the com- 
mittee. 

When Jobn left the committee for home, 
his contract hung on an nncertain contingen- 
cy. Arrived at his house he was surprised 
to see Mrs. N. and the old doctor both still 
there. Mrs. N. looked calmly mysterious, 
and the doctor said, “This is serious busi- 
ness.” 

“ What is it?” inquired John. 

“Your wife has a very serious attack,” re- 
plied the doctor. 

“ Can’t you break it up?” 

“T fear not. She is very much worn and 
exhausted. I dare not use any but patient, 
gentle means. I am afraid your wife hasa 
hard road before her, though with the best 
of care I hope she will be able to weather 
the storm. I have given Mrs. Nesmith, who 
has kindly consented to stay, the directions 
necessary for to-night. I will come over 
again in the morning.” 

John ‘didn’t get his contract. It was just 
as well. Jane lay on her bed four long and 
weary weeks, and then sat up. It was some 
time longer before she did her work, but the 
house managed to keep along after the fash- 
ion. Good Mrs. Nesmith was almost unre- 
mitting in her neighborly attention and sym- 
pathetic nursing. John couldn’t help think- 
ing, once or twice, there was a difference in 
housekeepers; Mrs. N. had a much easier 
way of doing things'than Jane had. At last 
things got formally righted again. Jane got 
upon her feet and assumed control of family 
affairs. She wasn’t quite as strong as before 
her sickness, but she was just as industrious, 
economical, and saving as ever. 

The time soon came when John and Jane 
were called upon to pass through one of the 
most discouraging ordeals that could ordina- 
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rily afflict them. They had to make a draft 
upon their deposits. John took an install- 
ment of their hard savings and turned over 
;scores of dollars to the old doctor, whose at- 
, tentions had been of late so assiduous and 
‘successful. There was some back pay among 
the rest, and the whole told up in a round 
sum that makes the head a family in com- 
mon circumstances look thoughtful. It was 
with a deep sigh that John told the amount 
in clear cash upon the old physician’s table. 

“Things have gone rather hard with me 
of late,” said John. 

The old doctor rolled up the pile of bank 
bills and put it in a safe place before he es- 
sayed to reply; just as if he thought it best 
to secure the cash before he said something 
that might not be so fully appreciated. 

“Surely,” he returned, “it’s a great trouble 
to have sickness in the family.” 

“ Well,” continued John, half pettishly, “I 
think the world don’t give the poor much 
show. The hard worked man has the pain 
of his labor and loses his earnings besides.” 

“John,” said the doctor, and he put up 
his under lip just as he did when he was 
about to prescribe for a serious case, “ there 
is one trouble with you that isn’t properly 
accounted for.” 

“ What is that?” 

“You haven’t learned how to economize.” 

John was thunderstruck. At first he felt 
offended, and then he felt grieved. To think 
that after all his labor and care he should be 
judged an improvident man was too much 
for his generally even emotions. The doctor 
saw his mental situation, and proceeded to 
help him out of his embarrassed condition. 

“When I was called that evening to see 
your wife, I found what I had been for some 
time anticipating. The time had come when 
there must be compensation for undue waste. 
Understand me now. I am not speaking of 
money. You have been very diligent in say- 
ing that, but you and she have Leen wasting 
your bone, muscle, and nerve—your life, in 
short. That is what has caused all your 
wife’s sickness as well as your own.” 

“ But how is a man going to live and sup- 
port his family unless he works? Tell me 
that, sir, if you can.” 

“The fact is, John, there is more than one 
thing to be considered in true economy. It 





is one thing to save money, another to save 
time, another to save strength, another to 
save material, and so on indefinitely.” 

“But that don’t answer my question. 
How am I to live unless I work and save my 
money ?” 

“John, I have been in your house a good 
many times the past year or two. I have 
observed your domestic circumstances quite 
thoroughly. Now, for one thing, I have no- 
ticed a hole in your stove.” 

“Yes, and that’s the third or fourth stove 
I have had to buy within a few years, be- 
cause of my bad luck in getting poor ones,” 

“T don’t know about that, You burn 
green wood, don’t you?” 

“ Partly—because it’s cheaper.” 

“How much do you save on a cord of 
wood by taking it green?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“How many cords of this green wood do 
you buy in a year?” 

“ About six.” 

“On six cords of wood you save twelve 
dollars. Is that enough to buy anew stove?” 

“ No.” 

“Just so; and a stove that burns green. 
wood isn’t fit to be used with economy in 
less than a year’s time. And this isn’t all. 
How much does a good washing-machine 
and wringer cost ?” 

“From twelve to fifteen dollars for the 
best.” 

“Have you paid any more than that for 
lame backs and arms, to say nothing of your 
wife’s last sickness ?” 

John sat silent; but he remembered that 
first attack of rheumatism after he had helped 
out the washing after a hard day’s work at 
the bench. He also reflected how Jane's at- 
tacks came on Tuesdays frequently. 

“A penny saved,” continued the doctor, 
“is as good as a penny earned; but a penny 
properly laid out is as good as two pennies 
earned. Dry wood, a washer and wringer, 
and some other labor-savers, would have kept 
the principal part of your sickness from the 
door. You see the rock on which you havei 
split, and you see where you may look to re 
alize an easier world.” 

John went out of the doctor’s office a wiser 
if not a sadder man. The next day he or- 
dered a new stove, a washer and wringer. 
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Passing along the street he met Farmer 
Birch, 

“Wood-pile most out?” inquired Farmer 
Birch. 

“T guess I want a load of dry wood, if you 
can bring it soon.” 

“Will fetch it into the street to-morrow, 
if ye say so.” ° 

“All right! Old price for dry?” 

“ Same.” 

“Fetch it dry.” 

John made his way to Neighbor Nesmith’s 
—not to see Neighbor Nesmith himself, oh, 
no! so he didn’t inquire for him. 

“Mrs. Nesmith, we are under the greatest 
obligations to you for your kind assistance 
during Jane’s sickness. I feel we can never 
repay you.” 

“You have said as much before,” said 
Mrs. N. 

John sat a moment. 

“T want to ask you a question, Mrs. Nes- 
mith.” 

“Well?” 

“ How do you manage to do housework so 
easily ?” 

Mrs. N. didn’t look surprised at all. John 
felt easier for that. 

“I suppose it, must be because I practice 
the science of housekeeping,” said Mrs. N. 

“How?” interrupted John. 

“Tt would take some time to tell that,” 
said Mrs. N., “if I give all the particulars; 
but, to give a short answer, I have learned to 
make the most of every circumstance.” 

“To make the most of every circumstance,” 
thought John; then suggested— 

“ Don’t we all try to do that?” 

“Tt may be, but in different ways some- 
times. I can’t tell you all about my ways, 
but I have had great help from reading the 
experiences of others who are engaged in the 
same work. The Weekly Housekeeper has aid- 
ed me nota little. It has taught me how to 
economize time, strength, and substance. In 
fact, I shouldn’t know how to get on with- 
out it.” 

John borrowed several numbers of the 
Housekeeper. Jane and he read them. Then 
he borrowed some more. Finally, he began 
to think there were some facts about domes- 
tic affairs that could be learned from it, and 
he concluded to subscribe for six months. 





Six months passed, and then he wasn’t tired 
of it. More than this, he read the advertise- 
ment of the “ Mechanic’s Guide,” and con- 
cluded he should like to own it. ‘Then Jane 
saw a notice of the “ Economical Cook,” and 
wanted it. In a short time no less than ten 
dollars went for a paper and books. Then 
with the new stove, the washer, the wringer, 
the dry wood, the Weekly Housekeeper, the 
“Mechanic’s Guide,” and the “ Economical 
Cook,” housekeeping was as cheap and easier 
than before. The pot didn’t boil over, and 
the pies were not scorched. Nor were John 
and Jane as tired at the week’s end; the 
“Mechanic’s Guide ” told John how unwise 
and unprofitable it was to try to do and be 
everything at once, and pay nobody for an 
odd job. 

At the end of three years after this change, 
John met the old doctor and “ confessed” as 
he called it. After relating his “ experience” 
with satisfaction and pride, in which his lis- 
tener heartily abetted him, the old physician, 
with a sly twink of his eye, inquired: 

‘** Have you laid up any money lately?” 

“ Bless you, yes! Iam doing better than I 
did in three previous years.” 

“And how much have you ‘paid for sick- 
ness?” 

“Why, you know; I have called no one 
else these three years. The children have 
needed a little attention, and Jane had that 
attack after being called out in the night to 
nurse Mrs. Patchen.” 

“Did I cure her any quicker than I did 
before?” 

“T should think you did; she was about 
the house again in a few days.” 

“It makes a difference, then, whether you 
save capital for emergencies, don’t it?” 

“T guess so,” 

“ That’s all,” said the old doctor. 
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“Come Home Earty.”—Simple words, yet 
what a world of meaning they contain! Lips 
which are white and still enough now have 
whispered them some day, while hopeless, liv- 
ing lips still murmur them forth to unheeding 
ears. Joy and anticipation breathe them alike, 
while despair forces them from aching hearts, 
which are almost numb in their mighty sor- 
row, and yet they are daily whispered in some 
ears—and oh ! heed them well ! 
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“Come home early!” a dear form waits for 
you, and the minutes seem like hours, and the 
hours will grow to be days in your absence, 
and the trusting, patient heart will grow weary, 
and the bright eyes dim with waiting. Then 


come home early. Come while love waits 
to greet you, and ford lips to bless you. Yes, 
come in from the life-battle without, purer for 
the great love which is yours, and the dear 
lips which murmur so tenderly in your ears, 
“Come home early !” MRS. WILKINSON. 
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A NEW AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 


HETHER painting or sculpture be the 
higher art, opinions may differ. Michael 
Angelo was great in both—nay, not a painter 


MRS. CAROLINE 8. BROOKS. 


and a sculptor merely, he was also a designer 
and an architect. A well educated, developed, 
and “full-orbed” mind, can do almost any- 
thing within the realms of human effort. But 
we are now to speak of the subject who has 
occasioned these remarks—Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Brooks, whose likeness is given, and also the 
specimen of her work, in an engraving from a 
photographic copy. Her work, which has the 
peculiarity of having been done in butter, has 
been pronounced “ excellent” by many compe- 
tent judges of the West. Her own faceisa fine 
piece of mental sculpture, showing fine work- 
manship in soul-culture. She is greater than 
her work or her art, as the creator is greater 
than that which is created. 

Mrs. Brooks’ personal history is interesting. 
She was born in Cincinnati, in 1841, well edu- 
cated, and married in 1863 to a planter, and 
they lived in Mississippi and Tennessee before 
moving to Arkansas. She knew nothing of art, 





nor of text-books on the subject. When eight 
years old she tried to make a copy of Dante 
from a book-cover in clay, but failed. After 
her marriage she made imitations of shells and 
fish in butter, with the manufacture of which 
she is familiar; and when her husband died 
with the yellow fever last year, she made a 
beautiful figure in his memory, representing a 
child, and it attracted much attention. Then 
she devoted her leisure to producing her 
ideal face of “The Dreaming Iolanthe,” the 
subject of a Danish poem, which she had read 
in her youth. The artist represents her as she 
lies, sleeping with the enchantment of dreams 
playing upon her face. 

The work is wrought in a pan of butter— 
and butter is considered far more difficult to 
use, in an artistic sense, than clay. Still, when 
the image was exhibited at the Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Art Galleries, the enthusiasm of the 
critics amounted to almost an ovation, and 
Mrs. Brooks was immediately called to Cincin- 
nati. Her home is nine miles from Helena, 
Ark. Her work was done with a butter-ladle, 
broom-straws, sticks, and a camel’s-hair brush 
—tools of the simplest description. 


THE DREAMING IOLANTHE. 


Why have we so few sculptors? Indeed, 
why should not every boy and every girl learn 
to model? Clay and water are cheap and plen- 
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tiful, and so are plaster of paris and marble, 
while the necessary tools are few and sim- 
ple. Little girls may work in dough, and 
model what they like. Heads of horses, cats, 
or dogs, offer common suggestions; or they 
may mold rabbits, rats, or robins, anything for 
practice. Little children make mud-pies, and 
that is a kind of modeling. A little assistance, 





encouragement, and instruction, would make 
sculptors and artists of all well-made children, 
and such an art would afford pleasurable en- 
tertainment and no little instruction, though 
one pursued another vocation for self-support. 
Reader, why not make it a point to furnish 
materials for at least one happy child, and put 
it in _ way of becoming something of an 
artist 
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A FACE AND ITS IMPRESSIONS. 


i physiognomy a natural science? If not, 
-4 why then do we seek to read in a face 
seen for the first time a knowledge of the 
character to which it belongs? Facts con- 
tain the true replies—incidents illustrate. 
A few of these may interest. 

First, it is well known that there are per- 
sons who, whether thus gifted by nature or 
taught by experience, have a faculty of judg- 
ing the characters around them from the first 
reading of their faces. They are seldom if 
ever deceived ; their pronouncings seem pro- 
phetical, and time brings proof of their 
wisdom. 

The cars were rolling along the “ Grand 
Trunk Line” in Canada, and at one of the 
stations a small lady entered alone. She 
glanced over and around the passengers, who 
were not very numerous, and then became 
absorbed in the scenery outside. She had 
previously noticed far down the other side 
two ladies, evidently mother and daughter. 
Both seemed weary and restless. While en- 
gaged in looking at the blue waters of Bur- 
lington Bay, the elderly lady approached her 
seat and pleasantly inquired, “Would you 
object to my sitting with you awhile?” 
“Certainly not,” was the courteous reply, 
and the two ladies looked in each other's 
faces, as if to know was to love. 

“T am so weary!” said theelder. “Ihave 
been traveling two days and a night, and 
have yet to reach Boston. There is no one 
on the cars I know, and yours is the first face 
which made me want to speak to it.” The 
small lady’s modesty was evidently conscious, 
but she said, “ Thank you,” and a friendly 
conversation was opened. The elder lady 
was the wife of one of the merchant princes 
of Boston ; the other a daughter of adver- 
sity, and endeavoring by her exertions in 





traveling to raise needed funds. Her pale, 
earnest face was very thoughtful, and the 
rich lady soon became interested. The talk 
grew familiar as that of ojd friends, and 
when, in a few hours, the pale traveler reached 
her destination, both were loth to part. The 
farewell hand-clasp contained that which 
would be a comfort for many days, and each 
will long remember that meeting in fhe 
Queen’s dominions. 

The small woman’s journey was extended 
through several months, and everywhere her 
face seemed to herald a welcome. She was 
not pretty. What was it? Said one, “ Her 
face is so intellectual—so thoughtful.” Said 
another, “Through the long train of years 
the winsome, earnest face of ——, is the first 
which memory recalls.” Said another, a 
stranger with whom the traveler tarried a 
brief time, “ I do not want to flatter you, but 
indeed I think you have a very good face. I 
would like to have you with me always.” 
Application for a room at a hotel and board 
was responded to by the proprietor, “ We 
have not many ladies here, but your appear- 
ance is sufficient ; ” and one of the best rooms 
was awarded her while she remained, and all 
requisite attentions paid with respect. 

Further on our traveler took passage on a 
magnificent steamer bound southward. She 
had been detained among strangers many 
hours without food, was exhausted and weary. 
There were several ladies in her part of the 
cabin, and one came and offered refreshments, 
which were very thankfully received. Not 
long after the same lady said, “I want to! 
leave my door open to admit the warm air, 
and I am going to the upper cabin to walk ; 
will you have an eye to my room and my 
things while I am gone?” “ Certainly.” 
The lady went—was absent about half an 
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hour. Chambermaids were going back and 
forth and ladies coming and going, but the 
traveler sat still on guard. The lady re- 
turned, smilingly remarked, “It is too cold 
up-stairs,” and went to her room. After a 
time she returned to chat with the lone one. 
On rising she placed a bank-note in the hand 
of the weary one, saying, “ It is but-a trifle ; 
I wish .I had more; but it will help you a 
little.” 

And so it was to the end of the journey. 
That face, all unconscious of the story it was 
telling, made friends for the lone woman 
everywhere. Purity and truth can not but 
win. Alas for the dark faces which tell of 
sin and deeds hidden by a wrapping of 
smiles and brazen eyes! 

“T have brought you some heip,” remarked 
Mr. —— to his wife, entering with a stout- 
looking man whom he had hired to see to 
the grounds while he was absent. Jump 
went the woman’s heart. What was in that 
face? The man was clean, civil, and tried 
to be friendly. Finding the lady would not 
“be sociable,” he drew back with a look 
which she said she never thought of but it 





seemed as if a dagger entered her heart. 
At the first opportunity she said to her hus- 
band, “Take that man away; I do not like 
his looks. I am afraid of him, and would 
rather be alone.” “Oh, he is just a rough 
working-man ; he can’t do any harm, and I 
have engaged him.” He staid—and oh, the 
trouble, the fears, the heart-sorrows, the dis- 
graces, that unheeded warning gave to a 
family whose history previously was peace! 
Two men entered a house desiring business 
with the head of the family. One was strik- 
ingly different from the other. The wife 
looked at them—at one with fear and terror, 
at the other with loathing and contempt— 
and gaye a sign to her husband, and they 
went aside. “Have nothing to do with 
them; you will get into trouble, for just look 
at their faces!” “Oh, they can’t help their 
looks ; they are just on business. You are 
too suspicious.” So it proved again that a 
woman could read the soul’s character so 
plainly written for her, but dim to the man 
who mingled daily with crowds. He lived 
to see life-long trouble with those two, who 
proved the bitterest enemies. E. 8. CUSTAR. 
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MRS. BELLA FRENCH, 
A WESTERN AUTHOR, POET, AND PUBLISHER. 


MONG women of undaunted spirit we 
rarely meet with one who has suffered, 
endured, and struggled more than she has 
whose name lHieads this article. Her name is 
not unfamiliar to the readers of the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, as she has found the 
time to contribute occasionally to its columns. 
Her photograph was submitted to us a while 
ago, and of it we predicated a phrenological 
delineation of which the following is a 
resumé, 

This lady has inherited her father’s love of 
liberty, sense of independence, desire for 
knowledge, and something of his energy, 
enterprise, and push, while she has also her 
mother’s sensitiveness, watchfulness, solici- 
tude, sympathy, and affection. She should 
be known for her powers of observation, 
quickness of perception, and clear intuitions. 
She has somewhat of a prophetic nature, 
often foreseeing what is likely to occur. She 





is impressed from above and beyond, and can 
not always give a reason for her impressions 
because of their psychological character. 
She has high aspirations and great ambition 
to excel; can not endure restraint or permit 
herself to remain subordinate to the will of 
others. She would be free as the birds, 
Together with a clear, sharp intellect she 
combines a vivid imagination, and so lives 
much in the ideal, there finding highest en- 
joyment. She is not disposed to consider 
sharply the uses of money ; her economy has 
no sordid grains in it, and in her dealings 
with others she usually gives more in money 
and service than she getsin return. She is 
very fond of variety, but at the same time 
persevering in what she undertakes, a forlorn 
hope often quickening her energies and pro- 
longing her exertions. She is high principled, 
aims to do right, is strong in hope, and to 
have a word of encouragement for others, 
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generally forgetting personal troubles in con- 
templating those of others. She readily 
forms strong attachments, her nature craving 
companionship, but she is unwilling to sub- 
mit to any mastership from any one; entire 
equality must be observed. She has deep re- 
ligious convictions, however, and feels her ac- 
countability to her Maker with more than 
the average seriousness, She is fond of music 
and art and esthetic life generally; would 





Georgia in the latter part of the year 18388, 
Her parents were English, and she was the 
third of seven children. Her father, whose 
mind ran ‘entirely toward machinery, spent 
quite a fortune and nearly beggared his 
family by trying to give to the world a mill- 
power that would require only the strength 
of one horse for operation. He partially sue- 
ceeded, but was struck down by disease when 
his prospects were the brightest. Bella, even 
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doubtless have excelled in some department 
like sculpture or painting. In literature she 
would find an agreeable sphere and probably 
win good reputation, as she is endowed with 
the faculties contributing to grace and flu- 
ency of language. She seems to us, all things 
considered, well qualified to make her own 
way in the world. Less sensitiveness, less 
ambition, more economy, would be likely to 
promote her aims. 

Bella French was born in the State of 





at. 


in her infancy, was dubbed “ queer.” Before 
she was five years old she drew as much as 
possible from the society of other children, 
seeking retired places, where she played at 
making books; and these she filled in imag- 
ination with stories and rhymes about the 
people of the dreamland in which she lived. 
Her dream-life was a beautiful one; and 
even when so very young she shrank from a 
contact with the real world, which somehow 
rudely jarred her nerves. A traveling phre- 
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nologist, who chanced to see her when she 
was about eight years old, in answer to the 
inquiry of her mother whether the girl would 
ever be good for anything, said: “ Madam, 
‘that child is a genius—a poet of which Amer- 
ica will one day be proud, if she lives.” The 
parents only laughed, and, whether he was a 
charlatan or not, the little girl treasured his 
words, and they became the guiding-star of 
her whole after life, never forgotten in all the 
sickness, distress, and poverty that subse- 
quently were hers. Her first effusion, bor- 
dering on poetry, was written at this time 
for a school composition. We give it here, 
verbatim et literatim : 


SPRING. 


I 
Spring is the pertiest seson of the yere 
our winter is gone that wos so drere 
and flize air begining to apear 
and the Grass is Sprouting every where. 
II 
the flowers air very nice and Swete 
the Boys air playing in the strete 
And gurls can wonce more have bear feat 
which is comfortable if not so neet 
Ir 
the flag is flyen from the Cort House stepel 
saying Hurraw to awl the peepel. 
The birds air saying funy wurds 
and i am Hapy as wel as the birds 


Iv 
our old boss is Giving nice yeller milk 
And Caffeys hare is soft as silk 
the Roosters air kackling in the barn 
and awl the gurls air spining strete yarn. 
v 


it Is awl because the son is so warm 
and Winter can do us no more harm 
spring makes every thing nearly crazy 
Cepting folks and tha git lazy. 
VI 

My Teacher says there is anuther spring 
And that won death will surly bring 
and the gurl that reads the bible and prays 

will have It won of these days. 


But Bella did not long attend school. 
There was always a baby at home needing 
care, and the mother never coula find a time 

"when she could spare her oldest girl, for such 
Bella was. The father spent all of his time 
and money in trying to illustrate his darling 
theory, and the mother was an invalid ; help 
could not be hired, and the child was put 
very early to household drudgery. She was 
deprived of her father at the age of thirteen. 





His loss placed the family in destitute cir- 
cumstances, Then followed years of priva- 
tion and woe. The mother and daughter 
toiled in a St. Louis garret (the family had 
been residing in that city for some years) to 
keep themselves and the little ones from 
death by starvation. It was before the era 
of sewing-machines, and the pair earned 
their scanty living by hand-sewing. The 
family was at last obliged to break up, and 
Bella drifted north as far as the State of 
Iowa. But there was no let-up to the storm 
that swept about her young life—no hand 
extended to raise her. She toiled at various 
kinds of menial labor until she was enabled 
to attend school and lay the foundation for 
the education which she afterward acquired by 
night-study. She first appeared as an author, 
about fifteen years since, in the columns of a 
New York weekly miscellany and some other 
eastern publications. A large portion of the 
nights of the next eight years (she was ob- 
liged to do other work in the daytime) was 
spentin writing and study. ‘“ Brick” Pome- 
roy was the first to appreciate fully her 
ability. He gave her a situation in his of- 
fice, and allowed her to supply the literary 
department of his flourishing paper. She 
held the place for a year, when sickness 
compelled her to relinquish it. But she had 
learned a great deal in the office outside of 
the routine of her duties. In odd hours she 
had acquired some knowledge of type-setting, 
etc., that afterward proved of great use to 
her. Pomeroy, in his New York Democrat, 
said of her a little over a year ago: 

“ Bella French is a woman—a remarkable 
woman. We met her years ago a poor work- 
ing woman, deep in the garden of thorns and 
bitter prospects. With a heart for any fate 
she studied—she wrote—she suffered—she 
worked—she. waited—she conquered. Some 
of the most charming articles have come 
from her pen. She has written more than 
T. S. Arthur, and generally better. If ever 
a@ woman in this country deserved success 
and the support of all who would help de- 
serving industry, the editress of The Busy 
West is that person.” 

The year following the leaving of Mr. 
Pomeroy’s office Bella French spent in writing 
for periodicals, At the end of that time she 
started a paper at Brownsville, Minnesota, 
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which she called the Western Progress. Here, 
under the tuition of am able foreman, she 
perfected herself in the art of printing. So 
fully did she acquire this art, that on being 
deprived of male help for over six weeks 
she published her paper, a large twenty-seven 
column weekly, and attended to the job work 
of the office, with no other assistance than 
that given by two young girls. After pub- 
lishing the Western Progress for three years 
she sold it to take a position on the editorial 
staff of the St. Paul Pioneer. Subsequently 
she accepted an offer made by a gentleman 
from the East, to join him in the publication 
of a magazine at St. Paul; but, after the 
prospectus had been published, he grew 
frightened at the gigantic appearance of his 
own enterprise, and “backed out.” Her 
capital was very limited, and it seemed mad- 
ness for her to undertake the magazine 
alone; but she did. She fitted up a small 
office and went to work, putting her whole 
soul into the enterprise. Not being able to 
secure the proper amount of help, she not 
only performed the editorial labor, but with 
no assistance except that given by a very 
young girl did the entire work of composing, 
imposing, proof-reading, binding, and mail- 
ing, beside keeping her books and doing her 
collecting and canvassing. The magazine 
at the end of a year was sold and consolid- 
ated with another; but during the time it 
lived it acquired a fame almost unprece- 
dented, considering the small amount of la- 
bor used in getting it before the public. Its 
history is one of weary days and sleepless 
nights, and of a woman’s untiring energy. 
Bella French has appeared successfully on 
the rostrum several times of late years. She 





designs taking the lecture field during the 
coming season. Her new lecture, entitled 
“ Who is to Blame ?” endeavors to point out 
the causes of sin and crime and their preven- 
tion on scientific principles, and it is some- 
thing that all ought to hear. 

The subject of this sketch is at present at 
work at La Crosse, Wisconsin, preparing a 
new publication, entitled, “The American 
Sketch Book.” It can not properly be called 
a magazine. It is to be a work published in 
a series of numbers, each number containing 
about forty pages of reading matter, twelve 
numbers constituting a volume. It will be 
the aim of the publishers to make an average 
issue of one number per month. The first 
half, or more, of each number of the Sketch 
Book will be devoted to the description, 
history, advantages, and business of some 
city or town, illustrated with a frontispiece 
engraving of a view of the whole or portion 
of the place described. The remaining pages 
will be filled with choice literary matter, 
comicalities, and so forth. Each number will 
be complete in itself. 

To assist the work, if the necessary ar- 
rangements are made, Mrs. French will de- 
liver one or two lectures in any town inter- 
ested, and will use the proceeds, exclusive 
of her traveling expenses, in obtaining engray- 
ings of views of said place: the engravings 
to belong to the town after use. 

It is a novel undertaking, and if carried 
out will be a valuable one for the places so 


illustrated. . 

It is impossible, in the short space allotted, 
to give more than a glance at the eventful 
life of this author. It is one of great strug- 
gles and temptations, and of rarely met 
perseverance, 


~~ 





A SUNDAY EVENING 


VERY effort put forth for the elevation 

of the slaves of debasing habit is de- 
serving of the sympathy and support of the 
philanthropist and the Christian ; and it will 
gladden the hearts of thousands in every 
part of this land to know that the missions 
established in New York city with the view 
to reaching the most degraded of the masses, 
are doing a mighty work. The record, 


brief and unvarnished, of a few hours spent | 





IN WATER STREET. 

in the mission room “ Helping Hand,” in 
Water Street, will indicate the blessed in- 
fluence exercised by such institutions, which 
are, in many parts of the city, really centers 


of light and ports of refuge to the passion- * 


tossed sinner. 

At half-past two one Sunday afternoon I 
reached Water Street. Rum-shops and lager 
beer saloons. were in full blast, and other 
agencies of evil were not idle. Assuredly , 
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there is much that is God-dishonoring and 
man debasing in the Fourth Ward ; but it is 
gratifying to know that good, men and 
women have established mission rooms in 
Water Street, and that the services are gen- 
erally well attended by those for whose ben- 
efit they were established. 

As I walked Water Street my attention was 
arrested by the sound of music arising from 
the mission-room “ Helping Hand.” I enter, 
and am courteously shown to a seat. There 
is an attentive, if not a large congregation. 
After singing the hymn: 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” 
a suitable address—full of point and power 
—is delivered. Prayer is then engaged in, 
and more singing follows. By the way, there 
is a good harmonium, which is admirably 
played. 

Several persons then offered up prayer, 
and this introduced a most interesting fea- 
ture of these meetings, the simple testimony 
of the people to the marvelous change which 
has taken place in their mode of life. 

No. 1 thanked God that he ever entered 
the “ Helping Hand.” “ When I first came 
here,” said the speaker, “I was a poor, de- 
graded drunkard, without a coat on my 
back or a cent in my pocket. Not a man in 
Water Street would have trusted me five 
cents. I used to go bumming about the rum- 
holes, begging for rum. Thank God, I am 
now a sober man; I’ve three coats; and I 
could put my hand on $300. That’s what 
religion has done for me.” 

No. 2 said: “I used to be so fond of rum 
that I’ve often sold my- clothes to get it; and 
when I[ had no coat to sell, I would beg rum. 
Thank God, I have given up both rum and 
tobacco. The ‘Helping Hand’ has been a 
blessing to me.” 

No. 8 gave a thrilling account of his de- 
graded condition when he first was induced 
to attend a meeting in the “ Helping Hand.” 
“Rum,” said he, “had ruined me. I was 
almost lost; but I have been saved from the 
grog-shop, and I’m now a happy man.” 

No. 4 (evidently an intelligent artisan), 
spoke of the spiritual benefit he had re- 
ceived by attending the meetings in the 

““ Helping Hand.” 

No. 5 said: “I’m a sailor, and I used to be 





a great drunkard. So fond was I of grog 
that I would have sold the coat off my back 
for it. Since I began to come to the ‘ Helping 
Hand’ I have given up rum and tobacco. 
J’m now a changed man.” 

Nos. 6, 7, and 8 were women, and they tes- 
tified that religious ways are ways of pleas- 
antness. 

At intervals there was appropriate singing, 
and the people seem to appreciate very much 
such hymns as “Happy Day,” “There is a 
fountain,” etc. The missionary made a 
powerful appeal to those who were without 
religion, and urged the importance of de- 
ciding for Christ. Several individuals de- 
clared their intention, with God’s help, to 
lead a new life. 

At five there was an adjournment for an 
hour and a-half. 

When I reached the “Helping Hand” at 
half-past six o’clock, I found the room filled 
to its utmost capacity. A few individuals 
from “up-town” were present, and seemed 
to take the greatest interest in the proceed- 
ings. After reading the Scriptures and 
prayer, the giving of testimony was resumed. 

No. 9 said: “I used to lead a very bad 
life. I had gone down very low; but I re- 
ceived a ‘ Helping Hand,’ and now, thank 
God, I’m a sober man.” ’ 

No. 10, with tears in his eyes, said, when 
he first entered Water Street (the mission 
room), he was “filthy inside and outside.” 
‘“‘ T was,” said he, “turned out of my father’s 
house for my bad conduct. I came to.New 
York, where I went from bad to worse, for 
the downward course is easy. When I came 
into the Helping Hand the first time I was 
without a coat, and I had not a cent in the 
world. The truth reached my conscience ; I 
am a changed man, and I have been recon- 
ciled to my parents. For the first time, I 
yesterday had a letter from my mother. 
Thank- God for that mother’s prayers. They 
have been answered in my conversion.” 

No. 11 (a foreign sailor) said he entered the 
“Helping Hand” thinking it was a dance- 
room; “but,” said he, “when I saw the 
name of Jesus here (pointing to the wall) I 
found I had made a mistake, and I said to 
my comrade, we are in for it now. We | 
must pray instead of dance. I began to 
pray, and, thanks be to God, I have been 
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able to give up both rum and tobacco. I ask 
your prayers, that I may be faithful.” | 

No. 12 said: “ The ‘Helping Hand’ has 
saved me from being a loafer and a thief. I 
am sorry to confess that I was a loafer, and 
that I could steal before the very eyes of my 
employers. I used to go to ‘ hops,’ and to all 
places of vice; but from all I have been 
saved, thank God.” 

No. 13 (a sea captain) spoke feelingly of 
his mother’s prayers, and of his own happi- 
ness as a religious man. He thanked God 
for what he had heard that night, and prayed 
that the good work might go on. 

No. 14 (a woman) said when she first came 
to the “ Helping Hand,” she was in darkness, 
but that her eyes had been opened. She 
asked the meeting to pray for her husband. 

No. 15: “I used to be a slave to rum, 
but, thank God, I have conquered the fiend. 
I have also gjven up tobacco, Pray for me.” 

Here a young girl, about eighteen years of 
age, engaged in prayer. 

No. 16 (a woman) told that she had given 
her father “many a sore heart;” but she 
would never vex him again. She had be- 
lieved in Jesus, and was walking in the 
“narrow way.” 

No. 17 (a little girl), with sobs, asked the 
meeting to pray for her mother, who, it was 
stated, is a drunkard. 

No. 18 (a young lady from “up town”) 
said she had come there to learn something 
about Jesus, as she felt she did not love him 
near enough. She hoped the people would 
not be backward because a few “ up-town” 





folk had dropped in to see how they were 
getting on. 

No. 19 (a German) blessed God for a re- 
ligion that made him happy. Hallelujah! 

No, 20 said: “ Last week was the hardest 
Iever encountered. Going to my office one 
morning, I did not know what to do; things 
were allin a mess. I left my office, crossed 
the river, and stepped on a train car to go—I 
did not know where. As I sat on the car 
I thought—I am pursuing an unmanly course, 
flying from my difficulties. I will return 
to the post of duty. I entered my office, 
locked the door, got on my knees, and gave 
my heart to Jesus. I asked him to bear 
my burden, and at once I felt relief; the 
darkness and doubt were gone. Now my 
mind is in perfect peace.” 

No. 21 (a poor toiler) said he had left the 
Lord’s service. He was sorry for his back- 
sliding, and he hoped God would forgive 
him. 

The missionary, who seems “the right man 
in the right place,” pressed all to accept 
of offered salvation, and asked those who 
were disposed to enter the service of Christ 
to stand up. Several rose to their feet, and 
prayer was specially offered up on their be- 
half. Three or four subsequently professed 
to have found peace. 

About nine o’clock the interesting meeting 
was brought to a close. All that we saw and 
heard during the evening convinced us that 
a very beneficial work is being carried on 
in connection with the mission “ Helping 
Hand” in Water Street. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inber- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Pean. 





THE SILK TRADE IN AMERICA. 


MONG .all our great industries, none 

have grown more rapidly than this. 
If there be no adverse legislation, it will not 
be long before we shall lead the world in 
what has heretofore been deemed a foreign 
specialty, the manufacture of silk goods. 
We must aim to export silks, and so compete 
with Europe in this business, Here is a very 





interesting survey of the rise and progress of 
the silk trade in America from the New York 
Times: 

A Tartivine Inpustry —SraTIsTics OF 
Propuction.—Almost foremost among the 
progressive manufacturing industries of 
America is the silk trade. It has grown out 
of small beginnings, has had innumerable 
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struggles and vicissitudes, has reached a 
tolerably mature prosperity, and is still ad- 
vancing. It is unnecessary here to go into a 
remote and almost mythical antiquity for the 
early history of silk manufacture, or to hunt 
up those antique Chinese annals wherein we 
are told that an emperor, with the customary 
style of Celestial nomenclature, invented a 
. musical instrument, in the manufacture of 
which he employed fibers extracted from 
cocoons, made by a large species of green 
worm, and that the filaments, thus used for 
the first time, came under the denomination 
of silk. Neither is it of importance to know 
how, something approximating to a thousand 
years later, an empress of the same Oriental 
region devised certain silk tissues, which 
procured, after her death, her recognition as 
one of the Chinese divinities. People now- 
a-days are not much concerned with those 
seeming fictions. They do not look so far 
back for the beginning of that which is now 
an accomplished fact, and are rather disposed 
to seek in more modern times for the devel- 
opments of an article of production and man- 
ufacture which the more recent enterprise of 
America has nurtured and improved, thus 
bringing the silk manufactures of this coun- 
try not merely to a par with, but even to a 
higher degree of excellence than, the products 
of the first looms of Europe. If one were to 
go back a little, it would be doubtless infin- 
itely more interesting to know ghat there was 
a comparatively early manufacture of silk in 
Rhode Island. It occurred some time before 
the year 1800, a period far back enough to 
have quite a classical respectability in our 
comparatively new history. It. appears that 
in those days a young lady, who lived at 
Union Village, now North Smithfield, of 
that New England State, got married, as is 
the custom of many young ladies. The 
quantity and value of her wedding presents 
are not recorded, but it is stated, with some 
circumstance, that she wore a dress entirely 
of her own make. It appears that she tended 
the silk-worms, reeled the silk from the co- 
coons, spun it, colored it, wove it, and made 
the dress. It was stated at the time to be 
the first piece of silk manufactured in the 
country, and its character was described as 
what would now come under the denomina- 
tion of excellent. It would be an interesting 





supplement to the story to know that the 
then young lady was now a respectable cen- 
tenarian, and still capable of understanding 
the progress which has been made in the 
special branch of manufacture, which, if for 
no other reason then to keep up the interest 
of the tale, we will give her the credit of 
having inaugurated. It may, however, be 
fairly presumed that she has by this time 
been gathered to her fathers, and that in her 


.case there is some tangible ground for the 


poetic truism that “the individual withers, 
and the world is more and more.” At all 
events, the production and manufacture of 
silk in America have progressed with splen- 
did results since the time of the Rhode Island 
wedding, until now it forms one of the prin- 
cipal elements in the statistics bearing upon 
the imports and exports of the country. It 
is not the intention. here to refer to the pro- 
gress of silk manufacture in France, or todo - 
more than allude to the great start which the 
English made in the way of improving their 
machinery. when a finely-skilled mechanic, 
named John Lombe, visited Italy and brought 
home ideas which were speedily reduced to 
practice by the prompt enterprise and ener- 
getic spirit of the English manufacturers, 
Our purpose is rather to deal with the pro- 
duction and manufacture of silk which have 
grown up within the United States. Silk 
manufacturing, in the accepted sense of the 
term, in this country, began somewhere about 
the year 1860. It can scarcely be said to 
have had an earlier origin, although so far 
back as 1829 a little raw silk from China was 
in use.¢ This was, however, inconsiderable, 
for so late as 1859 the value of the raw silk 
imported was set down at $104,000. Of 
course, in those days imported manufactured 
silk met the demands of consumers. Since 
the home manufacture of silk got a firm foot- 
ing, the importation of the article has fallen 
off, and in the nine months completed of 1873 
the importations of silk have been much less 
than in the corresponding nine months of 
1871 and 1872. For instance, in 1871 the 
quantity of imported silk entered for con- 
sumption amounted in value to $23,884,158, 
and for warehousing $6,760,233, giving a 
total of $30,644,886. In 1872 the total was 
$31,012,608, and for the corresponding 
months of this year it is reduced to $22,761,- 
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818, or $7,882,568 less than 1871, and $8,250,- 
790 less than in 1872. The total dry-goods 
imports for 1873 of wool, cotton, flax, silk, 
and those coming under the denomination 
miscellaneous, are $10,977,996 less than in 
1871, and $19,558,210 less than in 1872. It 
will be thus seen that the decrease of silk 
importations represents one-third of the de- 
crease in the entire dry-goods importations. 
Now, with this falling off in imports of silk, 
the looms of the country are at work and the 
demands of consumers are steadily met, while 
there is at the same time the irresistible argu- 
ment in favor of the silk manufactures of 
America, that there is no increased cost to 
the consumer. The silk trade of America is, 
in truth, at present an established fact, young 
no doubt as to the period of its existence, but 
progressive, and with vast scope for future 
development. It has struggled triumphantly 
through the early vicissitudes that attend 
large undertakings, and is now established 
upon a basis which should be the more per- 
manent as it has been formed by gradual and, 
therefore, enduring processes. Within the 
past ten years it has quadrupled itself. It 
now gives employment to more hands than 
the silk trade of France, and has shown a 
progress which passes beyond that of England 
or any of the other European countries. An 
important agent in guiding its progress is 
the Silk Association of America, which has 
its offices at Duane Street, in this city, and 
which held its first annual meeting in last 
May. The present aim of the society is to 
present the current importations of raw silk 
at New York and San Francisco, forming the 
chief supplies of American manufactures of 
silk, and, as against this on the other side, to 
show by detailed items of imported fabrics 
the quantity and value of silk merchandise 
used by the people over and above the amount 
produced in American factories, thus illus- 
trating to the manufacturer the extent and 
value of the demand open to him, and the 
supply from other sources with which he is 
in competition. It has in active membership 
sixty-five firms and manufacturing corpora- 
tions, which are largely representative of the 
modern history of the silk trade in America. 
Of course the question of protective duties 
applies with a great deal of force to the silk 
trade, and is made the subject of much dis- 





cussion in connection with it. Senator Bout- 
well’s recognition of the necessity of protec- 
tive laws in his lecture on finance, delivered 
in this city, with respect to the ship- 
ping interests of America, which laws, he 
says, were first forced upon the country by 
the necessities of the war, have, it is argued, 
an equal application to the manufacture of 


silk in America, and very cogent reasonings . 


in this direction are supplied in a recently- 
published letter of the Secretary of the Silk 
Association, in reply to some of the adverse 
arguments of the champions of free-trade in- 
terests, While he passes over the vexed 
question as to the relative merits of free-trade 
and protection, so far as they practically ad- 
vantage the mass of the people, he brings for- 
ward the statement that in the year ending 
December, 1872, although admittedly a year 
in which, from special causes, the silk manu- 
facture in America did not reach the maxi- 
mum results of the year previous, there were 
produced silk goods aggregating in value 
$25,073,201, the product of $15,316,414 in- 
vested as capital by 147 establishments in 
the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, where 
there are employed 11,713 operatives, receiv- 
ing as the wages of their labor $4,878,054. 
He confines himself to these States, he says, 
simply because he has proof at hand of the 
correctness of his figures. Considering these 
statistics in their true bearing, in comparison 
with the inconsiderable attempt at silk man- 
ufacture, especially silk weaving, ten or 
twelve years ago, he discovers what rightly 
appear to be gratifying indications of the 
possibilities and probabilities of this branch 
of American textile industry. 


408) 


A New anp Great ENTERPRISE.— The 
Inter-Ocean, of Chicago, of a late date, says: 

“Mr. H. H. Hall, the United States Consul 
at Sydney, Australia, and the Hon. Samuel 
Samuels, the Postmaster-General of New 
South Wales, were in the city yesterday en 
route from Washington to their homes via San 
Francisco. These gentlemen are largely inter- 
ested in the new steamship line between San 
Francisco and Australia, of which the first- 
named gentlemen is the Managing Director. 
They have been in this country to perfect ar- 
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rangements in regard to the transportation of 
goods from San Francisco to New York. The 
White Star Line of ocean steamers will run in 
connection with this line from New York to 
Liverpool. The entire trip will be made in 
forty-two days. A through express train, for 
the exclusive benefit of the passengers of the 
new steamship line, willrun between New York 
and San Francisco, making the trip in five days. 
The new line will consist of five steamers. The 
first will arrive at San Francisco on the 25th 
inst., leaving for Sydney on the 31st. The line 
was started on the 23d of December. Thecom- 
pany is building four new steamers, to be the 
fastest Clyde-built boats, capable of sailing at 
the rate of fourteen knots an hour. Twelve 
days’ quicker time will be made by this line than 
by the present route va the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea. The entire Australian mails will be 





transported by this company. The contract 
has been let by the Australian Government for 
several years. The mails, express goods, and 
passengers will be in charge of Mr. A. W. Hall, 
who will run between San Francisco and New 
York. It is expected that all the bullion ship- 
ped to England will be sent oa this route, and 
already English bankers are engaging transpor- 
tation on the boats for their gold. 
Postmaster-General Creswell granted per- 
mission to Mr. Samuels to ship all American 
mails via the new water route and the overland 
road. The postage has been fixed at 12 cents 
in American money. The railway route across 
the continent will be via the Pacific Railway to 
Omaha, the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
road to Chicago, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern to Buffalo and either the New York 
Central or the Erie Railway to New York. 


——-§ 6 —————— 


DUDLEY W. ADAMS, 
MASTER OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


HO is this Adams at the head of the 
Grangers? Where did he come from, 

and what are his claims to public confidence 
asaleader? Is there any thing in him or in 
his project to warrant us in trusting him? 
Is he a politician? Is he ambitious for of- 
fice? What says Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy? Can he bea great man? Judging 
by the numerous questions which are asked 


in regard to this person, we infer he must be ; 


something of «a puzzle to many. 

To us he seems to be a man of energy, with 
a purpose. He is bright, wide awake, quick, 
and clear. He has a snug and compact body 
and brain. He is full of work. There is no 
extra adipose tissue here; no mud in that 
mind. It is no compliment to him to state 
that his type of organization is something 
like that of General Grant. If it be not 
great, like that of Webster, or stately, like 
that of Clay, or grand, like that of Sumner, 
it is the embodiment of energy, mental ac- 
tivity, and of real working capacity. 

There is Firmness, Self-Esteem, ambition, 
application, with any quantity of strong, 
practical common sense. He can talk, but 
prefers to work. He is ingenious, construct- 
ive, and far-seeing. He can read character 
and take the measure of men at a glance. 
He has integrity, and will hold to principles. 





By bad habits and by bad associations the 
best of men may become perverted and go 
down; but one who is well grounded in 
moral principles and in true godliness will 
find His grace sufficient to fortify him in 
doing His will. The following sketch of his 
career is condensed from “ The Groundswell,” 
a new publication of Messrs. Hannaford & 
Company, of Cincinnati, which embraces the 
history of the farmers’ movement, and a con- 
sideration of the political and social ques- 
tions involved in it. Our portrait is also 
due to the courtesy of the same house. 

Dudley W. Adams was born at Winches- 
ter, Mass., on the 80th of November, 1881. 
Like many of the now prominent men of the 
nation, he passed his childhood and grew up 
to man’s estate in a section where farming 
means the tillage of a soil never rich, and 
whose natural productions are rather rocks 
and stones than rank herbage and generous 
crops. But if the soil of the New England 
States is not celebrated for its agricultural 
wealth, the constant labor necessary to gain 
daily bread has taught her sons lessons of 
persistent industry and self-reliance that are 
simply invaluable. 

When young Adams was four years of age 
his father died, and he was thus left to the 
care of one of the most self-sacrificing of 
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mothers, who spared no pains to lead the 
young mind in the paths of honor, probity, 
and religion. His time, until sixteen years 
of age, was spent as that of many New Eng- 
land boys is, in assisting in the work of a 
rocky farm, attending the district school and 
church, and engaging in the innocent frolics 
incident to such life. In time the district 
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school was exchanged for the village acad- 
emy, and to this early training is undoubt- 
edly due the practical workings, later in life, 
of a mind always studious and eager for 
knowledge, and fostered and directed by the 
judicious care of a devoted mother. From 
the age of seventeen until his majority, he 
continued to work steadily on the farm dur- 
ing the summer months, teaching school in 
the winter and pursuing his studies in the 
spring and autumn. 


His majority attained, Mr. Adams found 
that incessant labor and study had seriously 
affected his constitution ; he was threatened, 
in fact, with that dire scourge of New Eng- 
land, consumption. 

Carefully weighing the chances between 
an early death if he remained in his native 





hills, and the possibility of regaining his 
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health in some other locality, he quickly de- 
cided to emigrate to the West, and at once 
made his way into north-eastern Iowa. Here, 
in 1852, he located on a tract of wild land, 
which, undér his skillful hand, was soon 
transformed into an excellent farm, and on 
which he has ever since resided, and where 
the flourishing village of Waukon has since 
grown up. 

While working hard to improve his farm, 
Mr. Adams never lost sight of the necessity 
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of organization for the promotion of agricul- 
ture. At the age of twenty-two he was 
elected President of the Allamakee County 
Agricultural Society, and since that time he 
‘has-been connected almost constantly with 
' the Society in some capacity, either as secre- 
tary, member of the executive committee, or 
other responsible position. 

Mr. Adams was never a believer in the 
dogma that fruit could not be successfully 
grown in the West. After the terrible winter 
of 1856 he still had faith in the ultimate suc- 
cess of fruit culture. In spite of the discour- 
agements of climate, and the still more dis- 
couraging advice of friends, he gave much 
of his time and energies to this engaging 
pursuit. 

At the age of thirty-six Mr. Adams was 
chosen Secretary of the Iowa Horticultural 
Society, in a manner highly complimentary 
to himself, although other business prevented 
his attendance at that session of the Society. 
This position he held until the winter of 
1872-8, when his other official duties made 
it necessary that he should decline a re-elec- 
tion. That the office was worthily bestowed 
and honorably gained is evidenced by the 
fact that, in 1871, Mr. Adams exhibited at 
the Iowa State Fair one hundred varieties of 
apples of his own raising, of such beauty 
and excellence as to receive the highest award 
of the Society. 

For about ten years he had served his 
neighbors in the several offices and public 
trusts of a local nature, and at the age of 
thirty-two he became the Republican candi- 
date for the State Senate from his district, 
but was unsuccessful. 

In the spring of 1873 the friends of Mr. 
Adams nominated him for governor of Iowa. 
This nomination was declined, not because 
the nominee was not as willing as heretofore 
to serve his fellow-citizens, but because he 
was at that time too deeply absorbed in the 
great work of nis life—spreading the organi- 
zation of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry, 
whose tenets proclaim it to be non-political. 

Early in the year 1870 Mr. Adams and two 
of his neighbors, having heard of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, called together other neigh- 
bors, and organized Waukon Grange, No. 3, 
of the State. Seven months later they or- 
ganized Frankville Grange, No. 4. Six 





months subsequently, or June 12, 1871, the 
State Grange was organized temporarily, and 
Mr, Adanis was chosen Master. In December 
of the same year a permanent organization 
was effected, and he was elected the Master 
for two years. This Office he held until his 
election as Master of the National Grange 
early in 1873. 

In 1871, when elected to the State Grange, 
there were less than a dozen granges in the 
State. He left it with over eight hundred 
working organizations, Since that time the 
State has fully kept pace with its previous 
record, its present membership showing over 
one hundred thousand tillers of the soil work- 
ing together for their social, moral, and in- 
dustrial elevation. 

THE “GRANGERS” AND THEIR ORGANI- 

ZATION. 

The word “ grange ” is French, and means 
a farm, Shakspeare uses the word as apply- 
ing to a farm-house with its accompanying 
outer buildings. The designation as Grangers 
(French, Grangiers) of the agriculturists who 
are associated in the present great movement 
is thus entirely consonant with their voca- 
tion, although as members of the order they, 
are “Patrons of Husbandry.” During the 
civil wars which devastated England centu- 
ries ago the granges or manor houses were 
often the scenes of strife between contending 
factions, and were usually fortified by moat 
or ditch or high wall, so as to afford protec- 
tion to the farmer and his family and 
dependents against attack. Thus the old 
grange was a sort of stronghold, and this is 
the sense in which the Patrons of Husbandry 
use it. The means of access may be aptly 
symbolized by the actual approaches of the 
grange as they existed in England during 
times of trouble, viz., a drawbridge and a 
ladder. The degrees of the order symbolize 
the various departments of occupation in 
agricultural life, and have such appropriate 
names as the Laborer, the Maid, the Cultiva- 
tor, the Shepherdess, the Harvester, the 
Gleaner, the Husbandman, and the Matron. 

The order now so powerful in numbers 
and influence had its primary origin in 1866 
through the efforts of Mr. O. H. Kelly, at 
that time employed in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. Later he found 
cordial co-operators in Mr. Wm. Saunders 
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and Mr. Wm. M. Ireland, also in government 
employ, and on the 4th December, 1867, the 
National Grange was organized, Mr. Saun- 
ders being elected Master. Up to 1873 the 
growth of the order was slow, the entire 
membership eighteen months ago being less 
than eighty thousand; but since that time the 
increase of granges has been very rapid, there 
being now upward of eleven thousand estab- 
lished in thirty-six States and Territories, 
and comprising a membership of nearly 
eight hundred thousand, nearly one-eighth 
of whom are women. 
OBJECTS OF THE ORDER. 


As set forth in the “ Groundswell,” the 
primary aims of the Patrons of Husbandry 


are not political, but social, intellectual, and 
co-operative. The order is no respecter of 
persons, color, sects, or sexes, but has refer- 
ence most positively to character, declining 
to admit drunkards, gamblers, professional 
politicians, or those whose pursuits or asso- 
ciations place them antagonistic to farm in- 
terests. 

The order means business, and will labor 
to bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Some of its general objects may be 
stated as follows, viz. : 

ist. The ennoblement of labor, and the 
fraternity of the producing classes. © 

2d. Mutual instruction, and the lightening 
of labor by diffusing a better knowledge of 
its aims. 

8d. Social culture, as also mental and moral 
development. 

4th. Mutual relief in sickness and adver- 
sity. 

5th. The prevention of litigation. 

6th. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

7th. Bringing more nearly together the 
producer and consumer, 

8th. The overthrow of the credit system. 

9th. Building up and fostering our home 
industries. 

10th. Mutual protection to husbandmen 
against sharpers and middle-men, 

The past two years have been signalized 
by activity on the part of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, and farmers generally in the 
West, with regard to securing more and bet- 
ter facilities for the transportation of produce 
to Eastern markets. In some of the States, 
[llinois and Iowa particularly, the opposition 





to railroad monopoly and extortion has be- 
come one of the great features of social and 
political thought. Many conventions have 
been held and strong expressions of opinion, 
in the form of resolutions with “ platforms” 
of proposed action, have been set forth. 

The farmers and Patrons of Husbandry are 
right enough in aiming to stem the current 
of corruption which runs strong in all de- 
partments of State and National Government 
by securing the nomination and election of 
honest and trustworthy persons to public of- 
fice. The need of reform is general, and all 
good citizens should co-operate together for 
the common good; but the farmers may err 
by claiming too much in behalf of their 
special interests, and by overlooking the just 
rights of railroad corporations and the rela- 
tions of trade. Mr. Periam, the author of 
the “ Groundswell,” admonishes them to be 
discreet in the exercise of their great strength 
as a political weapon, and to aim at the har- 
monious settlement of vexed questions and 
the normal development of all interests re- 
lated to agriculture. Partial legislation and 
partial judicial leanings are not indicative 
of true improvement in a State, no matter 
what may be the favored class. 

In February last the National Grange met 
in St. Louis. Among the measures set on 
foot were those designed to prevent the ma- 
chinery of the order from being used by 
politicians. Some sentences from the reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted have an agree- 
able ring for the ears of all earnest Ameri- 
cans, Viz. : 

No grange, if true to its obligations, can 
discuss political or religious questions, nor 
call political conventions, nor nominate can- 
didates, nor even discuss their merits in its 
meetings ; yet the principles we teach under- 
lie all true politics, ail true statesmanship, 
and if properly carried out will tend to pu- 
rify the whole political atmosphere of our 
country, for we seek the greatest good to the 
greatest number. But we must always bear 
it in mind that no one by becoming a grange 
member gives up that inalienable right and 
duty which belongs to every American citi- 
zen to take a proper interest in the politics 
of his country. It is his duty to do all he 
can in his own party to put down bribery, 
corruption, and trickery; to see that none 
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but competent, faithful, and honest men, who 
will unflinchingly stand by our industrial in- 
terests, are nominated for all positions of 
trust, and to have carried out the princi- 
ples which should always characterize every 
grange member, that the office should seek 
the man, and not the man the office. We 
acknowledge the broad principle that differ- 
ence of opinion is not crime, and hold that 
progress toward truth is made by differences 
of opinion, while the fault lies in the bitter- 
ness of controversy. We desire a proper 
equality, equity, and fairness; protection of 
the weak; restraint upon the strong—in 
short, justly distributed burdens and justly 
distributed power. 

Other more prominent features in the 
broad programme for co-operative action, as 
announced by the order through the Central 
Grange, may be summarized thus: 

We shall endeavor to advance our cause 
by iaboring to accomplish the following ob- 
jects: To develop a better and higher man- 
hood and womanhood among ourselves; to 
enhance the comforts and attraction of our 
homes and strengthen our attachments to our 
pursuits; to foster mutual understanding 
and co-operation ; to maintain inviolate our 
laws, and to emulate each other in laboring to 
hasten the good time coming ; to reduce our 
expenses, both individual and corporate ; to 
buy less and produce more, in order to make 
our farms self-supporting ; to diversify our 
crops, and plant no more than we can culti- 
vate ; to condense the weight of our exports, 
selling less in the bushel and more on the 
hoof and in fleeces ; to systematize our work, 
and calculate intelligently on the probabili- 
ties; to discountenance the credit system, 
the mortgage system, the fashion system, and 
every other system tending to prodigality 
and bankruptcy. We propose meeting to- 
gether, talking together, working together, 
buying together, selling together, and gen- 
erally acting together for our mutual protec- 
tion and advancement, as occasion may re- 
quire. We-shall avoid litigation as much as 
possible, by arbitration in the Grange. We 
shall constantly strive to secure entire har- 
mony, good-will, and vital brotherhood 
among ourselves, and to make order perpet- 
ual. We shall earnestly endeavor to suppress 
personal, local, sectional, and national preju- 





dices, all unhealthy rivalry, and all selfish 
ambition. 

But there are eminent men who look upon 
this agrarian movement with distrust, and 
caution us to be watchful lest it acquire too 
great an influence in matters political and 
social. The Rev. Dr. Curry, of the New 
York Christian Advocate, publishes a brief 
account of an interview he had with Parson 
Brownlow of Knoxville fame, not long since, 
at the latter’s home; and in that account 
Mr. Brownlow is reported to have expressed 
sentiments rather adverse to the animus, as 
he understood it, of the great order. Per- 
haps many of our readers who are members 
of granges will be interested in knowing 
what the great preacher-editor thinks of 
them. Dr. Curry says: 

“ At Knoxville I called upon and had an 
hour’s interview with the heroic ex-Methodist 
preacher, ex-Editor of the famous Knozville 
Whig, ex-Governor of Tennessee, and now 
U. 8. Senator, ‘Parson Brownlow,’ whose 
failing health has compelled him to come 
home for recuperation. His whole frame 
shakes with palsy like an aspen leaf. A 
lovely and dutiful daughter was attending 
him every moment with assiduous affection, 
but the aged veteran is apparently nearly 
gone. Yet his blue eye is as keen and his 
mind as clear as when he was launching from 
his press and tongue the lightnings of liberty 
in years gone by. He was originally a pro- 
slavery Unionist, but when he saw that 
slavery and the Union could not co-exist, his 
love for the Union bore down every rival, and 
he became the leading Southern advocate of 
emancipation and colored suffrage. Noman 
living knows the temper of the South better 
than he. I asked him of the political feel- 
ing in East Tennessee. *Some rebels left 
here, but they are down, never to rise,’ was 
his answer. I then spoke of the indications 
of feeling I had noted farther South. ‘ Over- 
powered, but not subdued ; rebels at heart 
now as much as ever,’ was the reply. ‘How 
about the Grange movement?’ ‘A political 
machine—Democracy in disguise—organiz- 
ing powerfully for resuscitation and victory 
at every cost of principle.’ ‘How is the 
movement regarded at Washington?’ ‘Un- 
derstood perfectly; watched closely, but 
quietly.’ ‘ How is the Presidential outlook ?’ 
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*Not without apprehension of a Democratic 
triumph, and of another struggle to preserve 
the fruits of the war.’ I have given Mr. 
Brownlow’s words from memory of yester- 
day, but I am sure the quotations are sub- 
stantially correct. We want no more blood ; 
but there was a world of solemn meaning in 
what the aged hero of Knoxville said to me 
yesterday: ‘ This war closed two years too 
soon / 7 





We supposed the war was over, and had no 
idea that the Grange movement had any 
thing to do with politics. Indeed, we think 
that the “ Patrons” of the North, East, and 
West are, as they profess to be, non-partisan 
and non-political, and we know some of the 
leaders are good American citizens whose 
patriotism is above question. We will not 
believe at present that the order is an inven- 
tion designed to overthrow our Democratic 
Republican institutions. 








epartment of {ositogy—f)u Sanitaria. 





Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a ssvage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a monster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man cau be formed. 





THE TEETOTAL MUDDLEMENT. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


AS there ever such a muddle? The 
women are praying the .rumsellers out 
of their business. Some persons are applaud- 
ing and other persons are condemning their 
efforts. Some Christian ministers are quoting 
Scripture to show that Christ manufactured, 
and that the Book commends, ar intoxicating 
beverage. Other Christian ministers are quot- 
ing Christ and the Bible to prove exactly the 
contrary. Medical men are writing pro and 
con concerning the uses and abuses of alcohol 
with renewed vigor. Professors of medical 
colleges are informing the people, through the 
media of the newspapers, that grog is good— 
good medicine, good drink, and good food—or, 
at least, a substitute for victuals. Other pro- 
fessors of other medical colleges are warning 
the people, through the columns of the same 
newspapers, that grog is neither medicine, 
drink, food, nor substitute for victuals. Family 
physicians of great learning and large experi- 
ence assure their patrons that alcohol, em- 
ployed in moderation, is useful. Other family 
physicians, of equal reputation and standing, 
declare that all use is abuse. Was there ever 
another muddle like unto the alcoholic ? 
Alcohol is the mystery of mysteries. Its 
place in nature seems to be past all finding 
out. The problems of pabulum, spontaneous 
generation, pre-historic man, or cremation ts. 
inhumation, are as nothing compared with it. 
Though its nature is simple enough—carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen—its properties puzzle 
doctors of divinity, doctors of medicine, and 
doctors of every other name and vocation. 





Authors on toxicology declare alcohol to be 
a “caustic and irritant poison.” Authors on 
materia medica affirm it to be a “ supporter of 
vitality.” Authors on pathology name a score 
of specific diseases which it produces, to say 


- nothing of its general effect of alcoholismua. 


Authors on therapeutics tell us it is an indis- 
pensable medicament in cases of prostration 
and debility. Authors on physiology make it 
out to be everything or nothing, according to 
their stand-point of observation, as the rural 
schoolmaster was willing to teach that the 
earth was round or flat, just as the people 
pleased. 

The people drink alcohol and become pau- 
pers, sots, vagabonds, maniacs, murderers. 
People drink it, and while they gibber and 
stagger declare they could not live without it. 
Temperance orators trace its history for four 
thousand years, and assert that vice, crime, and 
social desolation has ever blackened its path- 
way. Yet temperance orators get sick, and 
the temperance doctors prescribe alcohol to 
restore them to health. Statisticians tells us 
that alcohol is the chief agent in filling our 
prisons and penitentiaries, and the newspapers 
report murders every day in the year because 
of it; yet medical men administer a hundred 
thousand doses, and non-professional person3 
take a million of drinks daily. Arithmeticians 
calculate that money enough is expended for 
intoxicating drinks to pay our national debt in 
less than ten years; yet newspapers and politi- 
cians commend its manufacture and traffic as 
great and important industries. 
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Is there no way of getting at the truth of the 
uses and abuses of alcohol? Is this forever to 
remain the only problem that can not be han- 
dled logically nor scientifically? Can not our 
learned men find some reliable basis on which 
the subject can be rationally investigated, and 
its truthfulness demonstrated? Can not the 
principles of physiology, the laws of vitality, 
or the suggestions of common sense be applied 
to alcohol as to all other things under the sun? 

There is a ray of hope for us. The National 
Temperance Advocate offers a premium of $500 
for the solution of this momentous problem. 
The sum is little enough, and so would $5,000 
be. Liquor drinking costs the good people of 
the United States $2,000 an hour. $500 pays the 
bill of intemperance for just fifteen minutes. 
If the alcoholic muddle could be unmuddled, 
and the truth placed on a scientific and univer- 





sally-accepted basis by means of a $5,000,000 
essay, the premium would be cheaper than 
water at a dollar an oceanful. The liquor in- 
terest of the country would raise $5,000,000 in 
a week if it were necessary to prevent their 
business from being prayed or legislated out 
of existence. Pity it is that only a paltry $500 
can be offered on the other side. 

But we may hope that this sum will answer 
the purpose. Truth and victory are not al- 
ways on the side of majorities and dollars. A 
higher motive power than any sum of money 
can represent may enlist the brains and pens 
that will exorcise the demon forever. There 
is truth somewhere. There is some way of 
finding it. May there be 500 competitors for 
the $500 prize, and all of the best thoughts of 
the best writers treasured in a book that shall 
be a light to the world for all the ages to come, 
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TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS. 


T is a beautiful thing to be consistent. 

We admire a bouquet of flowers if it is 
well arranged ; if the different varieties are 
well distributed it adds a peculiar charm to 
the whole. But if simply the roses are ar- 
ranged with great taste and the pinks and 
lilies huddled promiscuously together, the 
effect is spoiled. It is precisely the same 
with our characters. We may be very par- 
ticular about certain matters and be exceed- 
ingly righteous in spots, but if we simply 
cultivate one or two virtues and neglect all 
the rest, the defect will be glaring and the 
results disparaging. A man may refrain from 
blackening his boots on Sabbath morning. 
He holds it a sin, and is very conscientious 
on this point; yet, as one has expressed it, 
he will proceed to blacken his neighbor’s 
character every day the coming week. “Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel!” As Good Tem- 
plars, we put particular stress upon temper- 
ance. We insist upon it, and urge all to be 
temperate. But while we press this matter 
and make it so very prominent, let us see 
that our “moderation is known unto all 
men.” Let us examine ourselves and see if 
we are temperate in all things. 

We have met with many who were strictly 
temperate in drink but very intemperate in 
speech. They talked too much with their 
tongues. This “little member,” like their 


claimed to be “slow of speech.” 





pulse, is kept throbbing incessantly, as 
though their lives depended upon its con- 
stant throb. The results, as with drinking, 
oiten prove disastrous. The majority ‘of 
troubles arise from over-talking. Moses 
If so, he 
was on the safe side, and his position in 
many respects was an enviable one, as the 
danger lies in the opposite direction. To be 
no orator, as Brutus was, is often a blessing 
in disguise. Wise men tell us to “ think 
twice before speaking;” but many speak 
twice and do not think at all. An old bach- 
elor begs that we excuse the ladies in this 
matter, as their tongues are hung like a 
swivel—loose at both ends. We do not think 
much of the suggestion, and as he is a bach- 
elor how should he know? We certainly 
admire a temperate talker. To know just 
when to speak and when to leave off is an 
accomplishment which belongs to the fine 
arts. Perhaps a pledge would remedy the 
matter. Napoleon, when angry, repeated the 
alphabet before speaking. By this time he 
had become temperate. We do not mean to 
plead for the reticence which characterized 
Poe's raven, but simply to avoid the other 
extreme, remembering that, under all ordi- 
nary circumstances, “speech is. silver; but 
silence golden.” 

Many are very temperate in drinking, but 
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very intemperate in eating. This is a very 
delicate question, and we will “say grace” 
before we commence. It well becomes us to 
touch upon this point, though we speak from 
experience. This is a common weakness, 
and it has slain its thousands. It is the 
most common danger we know of from the 
fact that we are brought in contact with the 
danger so often. Intemperate eating breeds 
dyspepsia, which is known everywhere 
abroad as the “ American disease.” Its prev- 
alence is apparent in that it “rides on every 
breeze, and lurks in every flower.” Its re- 
sults are sad to contemplate. Many good 
men need reforming in this particular. A 
man may get drunk upon victuals as well as 
upon rum. He hurriedly eats a big dinner, 
washing it down with hot coffee, and hast- 
ens back to his office. But he feels heavy; 
his mind does not work, his perceptive fac- 
ulties are blunted ; in fact, he is drunk, and 
perhaps goes to sleep. An eminent phrenol- 
ogist and physician (one who ought to know) 
says, “ We all eat twice as much as we need.” 
How very intemperate we are at this rate! 
A very good man, suffering from dyspepsia, 
applied to his physician for relief. The 
prescription was, “to steal a horse.” The 


patient opened his eyes in amazement.’ 


“Why, sir,” said the doctor, “you would 
then be placed in jail, where you would get 
a spare diet served at regular intervals, 
which would effect a perfect cure.” We 
once heard a distinguished person remark 
that he had “often felt mean as a dog in 
yielding to the earnest solicitations of his 
host to partake of the tempting dessert.” 
Dean Swift, in his old age, used to imagine 
that he could see the sheep and oxen gal- 
loping around him which he had during his 
lifetime unnecessarily eaten. One of Frank- 
lin’s “Ten Rules” was, “ Never repent of 
having eaten too little.” This view of the 
matter may appear more conclusive to board- 
ing-house proprietors than to the boarders, 
but the philosophy is patent to all who have 
inquired into the laws of hygiene. 

Then there are others who are intemperate 
workers. Theirnumber, however, is limited. 
We heard an eminent physician remark, not 
long since, that “ there was a great deal of 
‘philosophy in loafing.” It occurred to us 
ithat the “ philosophy ” depended on how 





long the loafing was continued. To loaf at 
intervals may be healthful, but to make it 
our profession is in bad taste, and not in ac- 
cordance with the views of Poor Richard, or 
Benjamin Franklin. The doctor's “ philoso- 
phy,” however, is accepted by our later 
Franklins, and the amount of “ philosophy ” 
now extant would fill so many volumes that 
the world could not contain them. Yet there 
are some who look upon resting as rusting, 
who are not happy unless “ hard at it,” such 
as Barnes, McClintock, and Greeley were, 
Had these stopped to inquire into the doc- 
tor’s philosophy they would probably have 
been living to-day. The doctor’s idea, if we 
understand him, is to avoid intemperance 
in work—take it easy—do what you can. 
But let us be careful lest any should uncon- 
sciously adopt the Indian theory: It is bet- 
ter to walk than run; it is better to stand 
than walk ; it is better to sit than stand, and 
still better to lie down than sit. 

It is now time to retire, and we are re- 
minded that there is-also danger in being in- 
temperate in sleep. We turned over a new 
leaf on New Year, and now arise when we 
are called. Of course we can consistently\ 
speak on this point. It would not do to 
“preach cream and practice skim-milk.” 
Eight hours, it is said, is all that is necessary 
for ordinary mortals to sleep; yet we think 
the majority indulge beyond this time. 
There is considerable intemperance in this 
direction. But we fear that arguments would 
fail to convince and arouse many long sleep- 
ers on frosty mornings, especially Sabbath 
mornings. A little boy, on being informed’ 
by his father from the bottom of the stairs 
that “ the early birds got the worms,” replied, 
“ Just served them right ; they had no busi- 
ness to get up so early.” The old couplet 
which we used to hear so often, “ Early to 
bed and early to rise,” seems to have lost its 
force with the young people of the period. 
A nap in the morning is considered prefer- 
able to all such poetical nonsense. The 
motto now is, Late to bed and late to rise. 
Many find that the two hardest things they 
are called upon to perform is to get down 
when they are up, and to get up when they 
are down. A recent writer contends that to 
turn out before daylight and come down tos 
poorly-warmed, cheerless dining-room, and 
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eat breakfast by candle-light, is unhealthful, 
unchristian, and almost barbarous. Yet this 
is better than so much intemperance in 
sleep. Mr. Wesley called this over-indul- 
gence “soaking in bed.” We all feel sad 
when we see an “old soaker,” as we some- 
times term hard drinkers, but how much 
“soaking” is going on in this direction! 
How many “old soakers” we meet every- 
where! In conclusion, let no one suppose 
that we are not a Good Templar. Our order 
only claims to be “ good,” while the above 
refers to the comparative and the superlative. 
REV. J. A. TRIMMER. 
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HE New York Baptist Weekly publishes 

the following: It is well known that in 
the year 1851, Mr. Braid, a Scotch surgeon, 
established in Manchester, who was present at 
the mesmeric exhibitions of Lafontaine, was 
first struck with the idea that these phenomena, 
proclaimed as the effect of a magnetic fluid, 
were only a natural consequence of the fixed 
look and entire abstraction of the attention, 
which present themselves under the monot- 
onous manipulation of the magnetizer. Mr. 
Braid proved in his experience the entire dis- 
pensableness of a so-called magnetizer, and his 
supposed secret agents, or fluids, produced 
through certain manipulations; he taught the 
subjects of the experiments to place them- 
selves in this sleeping condition, by simply 
making them gaze fixedly at some object for a 
long time with a strict attention and unmoved 
gaze. It is therefore clear that this condition 
of the nerves, caused by the steady look and 
attraction of attention, in one part of the 
brain, brings the other parts into action with 
it and changes the functions, to whose normal 
aetivity the phenomena of the will are united. 
This is the actual, natural, physiological con- 
nection of this mysterious appearance. It only 
remains to us now to ascertain which portions 
of the brain first and secondly become altered, 
and in what these changes consist. 

According to Braid, for example, on one 
occasion, in the presence of 800 persons, ten 
out of fourteen full-grown men were placed in 
a sleeping condition in this way. All began 
the experiment at the same time; the former 
with their eyes fixed upon a projecting cork, 
placed securely on their foreheads; the others, 
at their own will, gazed steadily at certain 





points in the direction of the audience. In the 
course of ten minutes the eyelids of these ten 
persons had voluntarily closed. With some, 
consciousness remained; others were in cata- . 
lepsy, and. entirely insensible to being stuck 
with needles, and others, on awakening, knew 
absolutely nothing of what had taken place 
during their sleep. Even more; three persons 
of the audience fell asleep without Braid’s 
knowledge, after following the given direction 
of fixing their eyes steadily on some point. 

Braid’s experiments, which are designated 
as the beginning of a scientific investigation 
of extremely complicated nervous phenomena, 
did not find at first the esteem and homage due 
to them, and gradually sank into oblivion. 
This is explained by the fact that they were 
associated with mesmerism; and Lafontaine, 
whose “ magnetic” exhibitions were the first 
cause of Braid’s investigations, protested, not 
without’ animosity, that “hypnotism,” or 
“Braidism” was identical with his “ mesmer- 
ism.” Braid himself, in the course of his ex- 
periments, seefhs to have lost his former 
scientific force as an investigator. Then, in 
1848, Mr. G., the American, with his “ Electro- 
Biology,” appeared, and took up the intellectual 
epidemic of medium and spiritual apparitions, 
which we witnessed’ in astonishment, and saw 
the whole world more or less impressed by it. 
It was, naturally, then, not at all surprising 
that hypnotism, or Braidism remained almost 
unknown to science. Only once it attracted 
scientific attention and interest, and then only 
for a short time. This was in 1859, in Decem- 
ber, after Velpeau and Broca, two well-known 
French surgeons of La Societe de Chirurgie, in 
Paris, caused the most intense sensation by 
placing twenty-four women in a sleeping con- 
dition by Braid’s method, and then performing 
surgical operations without causing the slight- 
est pain. 

[For want of proper definitions, there is 
much confusion in regard to the proper classi- 
fication of! this hitherto mysterious subject. 
The following is, in brief, submitted as the best 
yet offered : 


DerrtnitTions.—Mesmerism is the art of communicat- 
ing a species of sleep, which is supposed to affect the 
body while the mind or intellectual power is active and 
intelligent. Physiology, in its relation to the laws of 
life, is the science of the functions of the entire Natural 
Man. Phrenology is that part of Physiol which em- 
braces the brain and nervous system, through which the 
mind is manifested. Physiognomy is the art of dis- 
cerning the character from the external signs of the 
countenance. Psychology relates to man’s spiritual 
nature, or to the scienceof the soul. Biology is the 
science of life, and is synonymous with Physiology.* 





* Tue LipRARY oF MESMERISM AND PsycHoLoeyr, 
published at this office, price $4 (see Catalogue] con- 
tains all that is known on the subject, 
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A STOP AND A START. 


HERE we are, dear reader, at our first stopping-place 
on our journey through the year. It.is “the half-way 
house.’ With this Junz number closes the half year’s 
volume—-the fifty-eighth—and this must be a brief halt- 
ing-place, where editors and readers may “ breathe a 
moment’ before taking a new start. Some, no doubt, 
will drop off at this point, others will promptly “ call at 
the captain's office and settle’’ for the balance of the 
year's trip. Still others will join the party and “ have a 
good time” all the way from the coming July to Janu- 
ary. Volume Frrry-nrve begins with the next number. 
Renewals are now in order, and we beg present subscrib- 
re to bring their friends and neighbors with them, 
‘though it be for only a six months’ trip. Where there is 
a club formed of ten or more, the price is only $1 each for 
the half year ; full price, for single subscribers, for a half 
year is $1.50, or $3 fora year. A little personal effort on 
the part of each present subscriber onght to give usa 
club of ten or more in every neighborhood. Shall we 
have them ? 

A Snort Stror.—At this—June—station we stop only 
long enough for passengers fo procure tickets for the 
balance of the year’s journey. The train will start 
promptly on time—with July number, Vol. LIX.—and 
all are desired to be on board when the clock strikes. It 
is unfortunate to be left behind. 

A Peasant Trip.—So far as we have heard, those 
who have journeyed with us thus far the present year 
have expressed satisfaction with both the fare and the 
treatment which they have received, while many are re- 
gretting they did not join us sooner. Reader, what say 


you? 
—— — +00 —— 


OUR OPPORTUNITIES. 
—0-— 

HEY come to us on every hand, and how 
few, if any, of them do we heed! We 
drearily sigh and complain that we have not 
such opportunities as we would at once seize. 
Opportunities for what? Most of us make 
answer, “ To rise on the golden wave of for- 
tune—to ‘make money.’” Some answer, “To 
live in accordance with my desires for leisure, 
ease, and comfort.” Few answer, “ To im- 
prove my mind, so that I may be more intel- 
ligent and influential.” Here and there a 





lone one answers, “ To live a higher, better 
life, and be able to illustrate a true morality.” 

All mistake. There may be 

“ A tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” 
but such is not the true opportunity which 
conduces to real wealth. That opportunity 
comes to every one born under normal condi- 
tions amid the light of Christian civilization. 
That opportunity is not related to the gold 
or silver spoon which administers the infant's 
porridge. That opportunity scarcely de- 
pends upon external facilities or associations, 
It consists in the spirit, the will, the deter- 
mination to live a good life, to be an honest, 
honorable man or woman. 

“Man’s necessity is God’s opportunity,” 
the old proverb declares, and how true it is 
that the man who is earnestly and faithfully 
striving to love the good and pursue the 
right, be he a poor laborer in the quarry or 
in the deep and gloomy mines of Lancashire, 
year after year following his treadmill round, 
will be rewarded by an inward illumination, 
by an expansion of soul that will lift him 
above his painful life, and make him cheerful 
amid its very distress. 

“What right have you to complain of 
a hard lot?” said the legless man to the 
armless. “If I had your ability to get about 
I'd think myself lucky enough.” Poor fel- 
lows! each regarded his own maimed state 
as debarring him from opportunities enjoyed 
by the other, while John Carter, of England, 
with his entire body below the neck para- 
lyzed and helpless, and Laura Bridgman, 
deaf, dumb, and blind, could find many ways 
in which to please and even instruct others, 
and to render themselves of use and value to 
the community. 

Wherever is found a suggestion that may 
be utilized in one way or another, for one’s 
own behalf or to the advantage of a brother 
or sister, there is found an opportunity. A 
good word kindly spoken to one distressed, 
despairing, has often been the harbinger of 
peace, safety, and new effort—a precious op- 
portunity scarcely considered by the giver, 
but most grateful to the receiver. / 

Educational opportunities, especially in 
this country, are so abundant that it would 
seem impossible to find the man or woman 
so conditioned as to be unable to pluck some * 
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benefit from them. The newspapers, the 
magazines, especially the latter with their 
wealth of thought, contain materials for self- 
instruction. Many a man has risen above 
the crowd who found his education and his 
early incitements to effort in their careful 
study. A good magazine coming to the 
family table month after month, furnishing 
its supplies of pleasant reading, blended with 
seasonable advice for father, mother, son, 
and daughter, is a powerful agent of instruc- 
tion; and it seems to us that no parent who 
has the welfare of his children at heart; no 
husband who has the pleasure and improve- 
ment of his wife in serious consideration ; no 
friend who can spare the means to please and 
benefit another, can so thoroughly accomplish 
his purpose, and at so little pecuniary cost, as 
by securing for them, her, or him the regu- 
lar visits of such a periodical. 

Every human being is mainly the archi- 
tect of his own destiny, and in this age of 
printed sheets and readers the quality of 
their reading has far more to do than most 
of us think in molding the character and 
shaping the course of the young. The pub- 
lisher of a paper or magazine which dissemi- 
nates true science in a form intelligible to 
ordinary minds; which indicates the means 
for preserving the health of the body and 
supplies material for the development of the 
mind, and gives sound counsel for the im- 
provement of the moral and religious char- 
acter, is one of the noblest of missionaries. 
And where such a publisher and such a pub- 
lication exist society has at command one of 
the grandest of opportunities for its intellec- 
tual and moral elevation. Laws and ordi- 
nances, jails and asylums, with their compli- 
cated and costly machinery, can not compare 
with a healthful, high-toned daily, weekly, 
or monthly journal for good effects and con- 


tinued influence. 
It seems to us that he who has been the 


recipient of benefits conferred by such a jour- 
nal commits not only an indiscretion but even 
asin by unnecessarily suspending his relations 
with it, not that he may be ungrateful for its 
instruction, but that he shuts off the flow of 
mental food he has found useful and conve- 
nient, and avoids the recurrence of opportu- 
nities for acquiring more of that wealth 


. which-can not be taken from him. 





Besides, he that does not advance in men- 
tal and moral growth falls back. He that 
has been persuaded to relinquish any bad 
habits through the importunity of a friend, 
finds that friend's association most influential 
in fortifying himself against the old tempta- 
tions. That friend absent, he feels less con- 
fidence in his own strength to meet the old 
enemies should they come insidiously upon 
him. But a friend can not always remain at 
hand; he, too, may have opportunities too 
good to be disregarded, which call him to 
another sphere of action, while a well-sus- 
tained periodical of the kind described is 
most likely to endure and to offer generous 
aid and sympathy whenever its leaves are 
turned. 

Reader, neglect not your good opportu- 
nities. 

** Seize, then, the hour 
When fortune smiles, and duty points the way; 
Nor shrink aside to ’scape the specter Fear, 
Nor pause though pleasure beckon from her bower, 
But bravely bear thee onward to the goal.” 


——-+09-—__ 


SACRAMENTAL WINES. 


HERE is confusion among commentators, 
theologians, rabbis, and priests as to the 
sort of wine Christ made for the marriage 
feast. One maintains that it was “‘ ferment- 
ed,” and therefore intoxicating; another, 
that it was simply expressed grape-juice, 
called the “ fruit of the vine ;” another, that 
it was magnetized water; and another, that 
it was a miracle, therefore impossible of ex- 
planation. 

Now what is wanted to settle the question 
is a right interpretation of the Scripture, If 
it can be made to appear that Christ made 
an intoxicating drink, or that He commended 
its use, or that He was, indeed, what His 
enemies represented Him to be, a “ glutton 
and a wine-bibber,” then many of the so- 
called Christians of to-day will justify them- 
selves in “ following His example,” even in 
this respect. There are others, however, who 
will not believe that Christ was a glutton or 
a drunkard. They will accept any theory as 
to the fact about His making “ wine out of 
water,” rather than that he encouraged hab- 
its which lead directly to drunkenness, death, 
and hell. And, since each individual human 
being is personally responsible for the safety 
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of his own soul as well as for the health of 
his own body, it is right and proper that 
each should interpret the meaning of the 
Scriptures in this and other matters for him- 
self. In other words, each of us may do our 
own thinking, and not “ pin our faith on any 
man’s sleeve.” 

What were the wines of Scripture? Were 
the wines of the Jewish passover fermented 
wines? Would such wine as was used at the 
marriage feast intoxicate? Was the wine 
used at the Lord’s Supper a distilled or fer- 
mented intoxicating drink? No man’s ipse 
dizit can settle the question. We may, by 
going back and learning what were the cus- 
toms of the people. among whom Christ 
lived, labored, and taught, infer what sorts 
of food they eat, and what were their drinks. 
There is no account of distilleries among 
the Jews in Christ’s time, as we have among 
bad Christians to-day. There was no Bour- 
bon, Irish, Scotch, or other whiskies. There 
was no British beer or Scotch ale. There 
was no champagne to give unnatural vivac- 
ity, to be followed by headache. Christ 
asked a blessing on none of these. But what 
did he approve or use? Let ussee. Here is 
the testimony of a learned Hebrew rabbi, 
Dr. 8. M. Isaacs, editor of an influential re- 
ligious newspaper, The Jewish Messenger, 
who says: 

“In the Holy Land they do not commonly 
use fermented wines. The best wines are 
preserved sweet and unfermented. In refer- 
ence to their customs at their religious fes- 
tivals he said, ‘The Jews do not, in their 
feasts for sacred purposes, including the mar- 
riage fea:t, ever use any kind of fermented 
drinks.’ In their oblations and libations, 
both private and public, they employ the 
fruit of the vine—that is, the juice of fresh 
grapes and of raisins—as the symbol of bene- 
diction. Fermentation is to them always a 
symbol of corruption, as in nature and sci- 
ence it is itself decay, rottenness,.” 

From this the inference is clear that the 
custom of the people of that country was to 
use the wnfermented juice of the fruit, and 
this can not intoxicate. We are disposed to 
believe, with the rabbi, that Christ had no 
reference to intoxicating drink when He 
made wine of water, and that it is a perver- 
sion of Scripture to claim that He did. 





“The testimony of Rabbi Isaacs as to the 
practices of the Jewish people is conclusive, 
It settles the question so often mooted, ‘ What 
was the “ best wine” made by Jesus Christ 
for the marriage feast of Cana?’ And not 
less decisively does it show what was that 
‘fruit of the vine’ used by Him at the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper. This sacred 
Christian feast was confessedly a substitute 
for (and immediately followed) the Jewish 
feast of the Passover, from which all fer- © 
mented things—bread as well as wine—are 
carefully excluded. The pretence that the 
drunkard’s drink was 1n any form provided 
or encouraged by Him who ‘came to save 
that which was lost’ must be utterly aban- 
doned before one can hope to banish drunk- 
enness entirely, even from the pulpit, the 
pew, or the communion-table. Let ‘ judg- 
ment begin first at the house of God.’ ” 

In his conversation with the gentleman 
who reported him the learned rabbi made 
one assertion which will surprise the general 
reader. He said that, of the seventy thou- 
sand descendants of Abraham in this city— 
New York—he does not know one confirmed 
drunkard, and that they seldom, any of them, 
drink to intoxication. [And are the Jews, 
indeed, a more sober and temperate people 
than professed Christians ?] 

And now the question is, How may we 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper without using 
fermented wine? In some of the Roman 
Catholic churches priests bless or consecrate 
water for this purpose, so do the Mormons in 
the Great Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. 
Others, Catholic and Protestant, procure rai- 
sins, put them in water, and, after standing 
awhile, express the juice therefrom, and thus 
secure the “best wine,” which will make 
no man drunk, nor tempt him to drink al- 
coholic liquors of any sort. Thus we may 
fulfill all the requirements of the Scriptures, 
partake of the Sacrament in pure water or 
in the “fruit of the vine,” and not. commit 
sin by putting “ the intoxicating cup to our 
brother’s lips, which would cause him to 
stumble or to fall.” If there still be a doubt 
on the question, why not lean to the side 
where no harm can come rather than venture 
where harm most certainly will come? No 
one becomes a drunkard all at once. He 
first sips a little, then he drinks ‘“ moder- 
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ately,” then immoderately, then you hear of 
him in the bar-room, the saloon, on the race- 
course, in the play-house, gambling-hell, alms- 
house, asylum, prison, on the gallows, in the 
Ypotter’s field. And all through indulgence 
in that which is not, in its proper sense, either 
food or drink. Let us not use poison even 
for medicine or for sacramental purposes. 
te 
THE BIBLE AND PHRENOLOGY. 


HE following is one of the many forms 
in which the subject is brought to our 
notice: ° 

“Have you a book that will thoroughly 
prove that Phrenology agrees with the Bible ? 
If so, I will send for it immediately. I mean 
a book in which Phrenology and the Bible 
are compared, G.M.” 

AnsweER.—It might be disputed by some 
that man’s Veneration is among the strongest 
of his faculties, but as long as history records 
opinion and action, there is evident proof 
that men cling tenaciously to that which 
they think sacred ; and sometimes hold on to 
the old after the new has been proved to be 
the better. 

When the spinning-jenny was introduced 
into England, it caused riots; when the 
power-loom was introduced, the same thing 
happened. The inventor of the sewing- 
machine strove for years to convince people 
that sewing seven stitches by machine where 
one stitch could be taken by hand, was an 
improvement. They nearly let him starve 
before they would use his machine. The 
subject has since been discussed, and we all 
know the result. The old wooden plough 
was adhered to by some farmers twenty years 
after the iron plough had been shown to be 
altegether preferable. 

When Galileo said he thought the world 
was not flat like a table, and that the sun did 
not rise and set by going around the world 
as it appeared to do daily, the moral and re- 
gligious world regarded it as false in phi- 
losophy and heretical in religion, and he was 
obliged, publicly, to kneel, burn his books, 
and recant the heresy, though in rising he 
grumbled out the statement to some friend 
of his, “ But it does move,” showing that 
though compelled to recant, he was not con- 
vinced. On the same spot where the philoso- 





pher was thus humiliated, it is not to-day 
considered heretical to teach his doctrines, 
and the successors of the priesthood that 
compelled him to do it, to-day recognize 
that their predecessors were in a grave mis- 
take. 

Forty years ago he who dared to say that 
there must have been some mistake in the in- 
terpretation of Biblical chronology as to the 
time when the earth was created, and that the 
doctrines of geology were true, showing that 
the earth itself was perhaps 50,000 years old 
before it was sufficiently prepared for man 
to dwell upon it, was looked upon very 
much as Galileo was by the honest, religious 
men of his time, all tending to show that the 
letter of the Scriptures is reverently ad- 
hered to, though science may demonstrate 
that the language can not in all cases be ac- 
cepted literally. We remember to have 
heard a great geologist, and also a divine, 
deliver a lecture on geology, and in examin- 
ing the first chapter of Genesis, he said, “In 
the beginning, when? no matter when, but, 
‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth, and the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.”” He said: “This is a 
simple statement that at the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,” and 
added, “ when in process of time it was so 
changed as to be fit for the abode of breath- 
ing animals, animals and men were created.” 
Geology was looked upon with doubt and 
fear, but to-day these first simple teachings 
of geology are accepted by the religious 
world without question, so far as we know. 

Phrenology has been treated with no more 
hospitality than geology and astronomy 
were. As the Scripture says, “From the 
heart prouceedeth evil thoughts,” etc., that 
passage of Scripture was used to break the 
nose and put out of countenance the phre- 
nological student. In the language of the 
time when the Bible was written the heart 
was by many supposed to be the seat of 
thought and affection. It should not be for- 
gotten that we also read in the Scripture 
that “God searcheth the hearts and trieth 
the reins of the children of men.” We also 
read of the bowels of mercy, as if that region 
was the seat of pity and mercy. Many 
people accept the heart as the seat of thought 
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and affection, who would laugh at the idea 
that the bowels or the reins had anything to 
do with character. It may be safe and 
proper to say that the wonderful mechanism 
of the universe, now revealed by the tele- 
scope, the microscope, and solar chemistry, 
constitute a basis of fear and devotion to- 
ward the great Creator unsurpassed in any 


literature; that the wonderful structure of * 


the earth, as taught now by geology, and the 
beautiful machinery of mental life, as or- 
ganized in the brain, evidence a wisdom and 
power in the Divine Original which awaken 
wonder as well as devotion, while they 
satisfy the intellect and: the imagination in 
their widest and sublimest reaches. 

It is well to ascertain whether the Bible 
teaches the principles involved in Phrenol- 
ogy. We may state that every passion and 
emotion, every talent and imagination, every 
ambition and affection which Phrenology 
teaches, is recognized by the direct language 
of Holy Writ. We published some years ago 
a little pamphlet entitled, “Harmony of 
Phrenology and the Bible,” quoting texts of 
Scripture in recognition of every faculty. 
A man may be a thorough phrenologist, and 
accept every doctrine or moral precept con- 
tained in the Bible. Some people claim that 
Phrenology is at war with free will; but not 
a bit more than facts are. Man is free and 
he is not free. Within a certain sphere he is 
free, and there he is responsible; outside of 
that sphere he is not free, and, therefore, not 
responsible. Common men are not free to 
reason like Bacon or Webster, but each man 
who is required to reason at all can reason 
according to his talents, and is required to do 
so. The doctrine of the talents, as set forth 
in the 25th chapter of Matthew, explains 
that one has five, another two, and another 
one, and that each person is responsible 
according to what he has, and what he can 
do, and not otherwise; and there is no phi- 
losophy of mind at all comparable to Phrenol- 
ogy in setting forth this common sense truth 
so finely brought out in the chapter referred 
to. Much of the phraseology of the Old 
Testament had doubtless reference to the 
people to whom it was addressed, and the 
times and conditions in which they lived; 
and the whole Christian world recognizes 
that the law and its ritual were fulfilled. 





If your Jewish friends wish to discuss the 
question, we shall have to adopt a line of 
argument suited to the reverence they bear to 
their time-honored ceremonials. Those who 
wish the pamphlet “Harmony of Phre- 
nology and the Bible,” can obtain it, postage 
free, by sending ten cents, which explains 
the nature, the proper use and perversion of 


- each faculty, and passages of Scripture ree- 


ognizing these uses and abuses. 
———+4o—_—_ 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 


T gives us pleasure to notice the increas- 

ing inquiry among people of intelligence 
and respectability in regard to obtaining in- 
struction in theoretical and practical Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy. As man is the 
great factor in the world’s affairs, those who 
are to teach and govern the young; those 
who are to make and administer the laws for 
persons of full age, and manage the vicious 
or the insane; those who are called to the 
fields of trade, commerce, or manufactures , to 
heal the sick or to cultivate the moral nature 
and lead bad men to virtue and to God, are 
finding out that man is a being of wonderful 
faculties, varied passions, and high suscepti- 
bilities. They are also beginning to learn 
that those who have to do with men, good 
and bad, need more knowledge of men in 
their interior conditions; that a method of 
reading strangers correctly at a glance is 
needed, in order to enable those who must 
deal with strangers in the great whirl of 
active life, to avoid mistakes at every turn. 
The old philosophy of the mind does not 
supply this power. It never professed or 
tried to do it. 

Those who feel the need of such knowl- 
edge are turning to Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy for the help they can obtain nowhere 
else; and in our annual classes, commencing 
about the first of November, ministers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, teachers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and men and women who desire to 
make Phrenology a profession, are found earn- 
estly intent on acquiring all that can be 
taught in the realm of character-reading. 
It is well to listen to all who can teach us of 
astronomy, geology, and of geography. We 
honor Kane and Hayes and Hall and Liv- 
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ingstone, who fight with the ice or swelter 
under a torrid sun, but we regard that knowl- 
edge which opens out the hidden resources 
of mind and imparts light respecting the 
noblest part of God’s creation—man and 
MIND—as ranking in importance far above 
any results which may be hoped for from ex- 
ploring Africa, the Arctic regions, or the 


realms of space with its distant worlds and. 


suns. Man stands at the head of all sub- 
jects of human inquiry, and he who can read 
the laws of his body and his mind is doing 
the best work with a promise of the best and 
most durable results. 


——3796——_——— 
SUGGESTIVE FACTS. 


HE New York Hvening Mail says: “ We 
reproduce a part of the remarkable sta- 
tistics published by the 7imes in regard to the 
relative proportion of crimes perpetrated in 
this city by citizens of American and foreign 
origin. The facts collected by the Times are 
too valuable not to receive due notice.” 
We copy the gist of the statistics referred to: 
Commitments to the penitentiary for the last 
twelve years (no mention being made of the 
swarms of commitments to station-houses and 
the Tombs for brawls, fights, ete., which were 
let off with fines and short terms of imprison- 
ment): Total committed, 18,762 ; American 
born, 6,984. To be proportionately equal to the 
American born population there should have 
been 10,418. Those who were of American 
born parentage, numbered 1,183, or 6} per cent. 
of the whole; while of foreign born parent- 
age there were 5,801, or 31 per cent. of all. 
Of the foreign born the commitments were 
11,778, or 3,433 more than their fair proportion ; 
of those born in Ireland, there were 7,190, or 
8,146 more than their proportion of the foreign 


nationalities, German born, 2,157, or 891 less © 


than their proportion among foreign born citi- 
zens. Other foreign born, 2,431, or 1,103 more 
than their proper portion. 

These figures show conclusively that the 
amount of crime committed by foreign born 
persons, and those whose parents were foreign 
born, is much greater than that committed by 
persons who are of American parentage. These 
foreign elements probably do not properly rep- 
resent the average of the nations from which 
they come. We get a larger portion of the 
poor, ignorant, restless, discontented, warped, 
wayward and wicked than the average where 
they come from. When our country friends 





are amazed at the enormous wickedness of 
New York, and are inclined to censure us for 
our laxity of administration, “ we trust they 
will not forget the enormous foreign element 
which we are obliged to educate, provide for, 
and regulate.” True, we have our Tweeds, 
Sweeneys, Garveys, Ingersolls, Genets, and 
Connolly’s, some fortunately in, and some out 
of the reach of our penitentiary ; it should not 
be forgotten that these great frauds were made 
possible by the peculiar constituency which 
stood behind the robbers, and by electing 
them: to offices of trust, made their gigantic 
swindles easy, and hard to be detected. In 
the various countries of Europe there is left 
behind a wealthy and refined class, a great 
respectable middle class, and a mendicant 
class, too poor to emigrate except by the aid 
of their friends in America, who have come 
here and earned the money to bring them 
over; or they are sent to our shores from their 
prisons and poor-houses, or from a class who 
are next door to it. Some ten years ago a ship 
landed at New York from Liverpool which 
brought perhaps six hundred emigrants, over 
three hundred of whom had neither money 
nor friends here, and it being December they 
were marched in a body to the alms-house, and 
lived on our tax-burdened city till the next 
April. 

Of course it was cheaper for the authorities 
to send over paupers and criminals in the fall 
than it was to feed and clothe them till spring. 
When, by such means, our population is 
cursed with ignorance, poverty and crime, we 
can not easily make it assimilate to the rules of 
virtue, intelligence, and order. Yet our Eng- 
lish brethren charge the American people with 
being tricky and dishonest. We have too 
much of the dirty clothing to wash for our 
brethren abroad to have our stream entirely 
clear, but free schools, popular liberty, and 
an abundance of land, enable us to absorb 
and improve vast hordes of the ignorant 
and vicious, because poor and oppressed, of 
the unfortunate surplus populations of the 
old world. Some of these accessions to our 
population have native talent and become 
political demagogues, who make voters and 
followers of their newly-arrived brethren by 
means of perjury and in violation of law, and 
it is not surprising that we are sometimes badly 


. governed. Brethren of the old world, please 


send to us a larger number of the better sort of 
your citizens, for they are always welcomed, 
respected, and loved; ‘but spare us from so 
many of the ignorant and vicious, or spare the 
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severity of your criticism in regard to our 
public morals. If you were to hear read the 
list of the names of our criminals, on account 
of whose vices you blame us, you would think 
you were listening to the pages of your own 
city directories. God save the Republic! 


<—ot 
ae 


IRISH SAINTS. 


NEW work has been published lately, in 

Dublin, on “ The Irish Saints,” in which 
great Saint Patrick, no doubt, heads the list. 
Whether the good father Mathew, the temper- 
ance apostle, finds a place in the new book, we 
do not know; nor do we know of any Irish- 
man more worthy of a memorial than he. This 
book has suggested to us the idea that there 
should be other works on other saints. Why 
not now publish a book of English saints, and 
another of Scottish saints? Then, as a matter 
of course, we should have others of Dutch, 
French, Italian, and of Spanish saints. And, 
while about it, not to be partial, we should like 
to see a book of American saints! There was 
“The Father of his Country,” you know, and 
B. Franklin and H. G. and—well, we can not 
enumerate all our saints in a paragraph. That 
must be a work of study and of time. We may 
mention one or two more who will one day 
take their places among American saints. The 
Quakers have their William Penn; the Shakers 
their Ann Lee; the Mormons their Joseph 
Smith and Brother Brigham. But enough. 
Should we go on we might put the editor of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL among the pros- 
pective American saints, and that might seem 
profane to our elders. We therefore leave the 
completion of the list to a wiser and more 
appreciative pen. But let the Old Country 
saints, with portraits, be embalmed in modern 
books as soon as possible. They will sell. 





—_~+0e—___—_— 


NAMES OF PLACES. 
N naming villages, post-offices, railway 
stations, etc., why not have reference to 
appropriateness, to euphony of sound, and to 
the beauty or sublimity of the place? In the 
hands of a Longfellow, even Indian names 
have a grace and beauty quite worthy of pres- 
ervation. Read his Hiawatha, and note such 
names as Minnehaha, Nokomis, and many 
others at once beautiful and expressive. Then 
we have those grander names, such as Nia- 
gara, Toronto, Oswego, Cayuga, Owasco, On- 

tario, etc., all of Indian derivation. 





An exchange gives the following as the 
Western nomenclature: “When, at Kalama, 
you enter Washington Territory, your ears be- 
gin to be assailed by the most barbarous names 
imaginable. On your way to Olympia—that 
is a pretty name—by rail you cross a river 
called the Skookum Chuck ; your train stops at 
places named Newaukum, Tumwater, and 
Toutle; and if you seek farther, you will hear 
of whole counties labeled Wahkiakum, or 
Snohomish, or Kitsar, or Klikatat; and Cow- 
litz, Hookium, and Nenolelops greet and offend 
you. They complain in Olympia that Wash- 
ington Territory gets but little immigration; 
but what wonder?. What man, having the 
whole American continent to choose from, 
would willingly date his letters from the 
county of Snohomish, or bring up his children 
in the city of Nenolelops? The village of 
Tumwater is, I am ready to bear witness, very 
pretty indeed ; but surely an emigrant would 
think twice before he established himself 
either there or at Toutle. Seatle is sufficiently 
barbarous; Steilacoom is no better; and I sus- 
pect that the Northern Pacific Railroad ter- 
minus has been fixed at Tacoma because it is 
one of the few places on Puget Sound whose 
name does not inspire horror and disgust.” 

Now, there is no neccessity for such “ bar- 
barisms ” in naming new places. Intelligence, 
refinement, and good taste will suggest for 
each something inviting or attractive, instead 
of something vulgar or repulsive. 


— ~~ ~0o—__——- 


WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 


HE death of this eminent painter, of chol- 

era, on the 7th of April, has awakened 
deep regret in the world of art. He was the 
son of a goldsmith, and born at Arolsen, in 
October, 1805. His pictures are well known in 
America, so many of them having been sub- 
jects for the engraver, especially his “ Battle 
of the Huns,” “Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
“The Confusion of Tongues at Babel,” “ The 
Era of the Reformation,” “The Blooming 
Time of Greece,” the “Nero,” the famous 
“Madhouse” of Narunhaus, “Era of Refor- 
mation” (which was purchased by au Ameri- 
can), and his most charming work is the illus- 
trations to “ Reynard the Fox.” 

He was a man of medium stature, rather 
spare, with keen gray eyes, a nervous tempera- 
ment, easy and genial manners, and disposed 
to pleasantry and humor. 
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LANGUAGE AS RELATED TO MAN. 


T has been said that “God gave to man 
reason and religion by giving him 
speech.” By making him capable of using 
the one, He put it in his power to enjoy the 
other. If this be true, then we justly give 
the best part of our early life to the acquisi- 
tion of the wonderful faculty of speech—to 
the cultivation of that divine art of receiving 
and communicating knowledge, and of en- 
joying sentiment, religion, society, and truth. 
Then, let its inestimable value be the excuse 
for calling attention to it-now. 

Language is not simply a combination of 
empty sounds. Nor is it merely the giving 
of a name to an idea. Nor yet is it confined 
to oral and written expressions of thought, 
but extended beyond that to include thought 
itself, when it is reduced in the mind to a 
tangible form. It is the sensible impersona- 
tion of human spirits in communion with one 
another. It is the ethereal symbol of the soul 
by which it knows and is known. 

Its character aud effects depend a great 
deal on whence it comes and how; though it 
will hardly be necessary to ask if its origin 
is divine, much less to inquire at what period 
in the development process it appeared, or 
by what fortuitous collocation of organs it 
was rendered possible. We will let it tell 
its own story, and believe what it proclaims 
its heavenly birth. We want to inquire no 
farther into its genealogy than that Jehovah 
spoke to man, and language is the result. 
As the ear could never know harmony in a 
soundless voice, so the tongue had never 
known speech in a voiceless world. Thus 
testifies all human experience. So, choosing 
the less wonderful as the more reasonable, we 
conclude that language came with the breath 
of God. It is only the less wonderful, how- 
ever, because the more natural. Indeed, 
could we but step out of our own experience, 
we would behold in nature the grandest and 
most stupendous miracle of all the works of 
God. That the ponderous machinery of the 
universe should be so constructed that it 





moves with unerring precision is far more 
wonderful than calling the dead to life. We 
can only see nature in her grandeur when 
she is stripped of her commonness; so we 
can never estimate the true character and 
value of language until we shall have ad- 
vanced beyond that point where our sense 
of appreciation is blunted by familiarity. 

Its connection with thought is so intimate, 
and its use in reasoning so important, that 
to separate it from the one and to dispense 
with it in the other would be to destroy 
both. Men say they can think without it, 
but no man yet ever had a real and substan- 
tial idea that was not in words.’ He knows 
nothing that he can not tell. He may have 
a ghostly idea flitting through his mind like 
a fugitive dream, but language is the Daniel 
that must call it up and give the interpreta- 
tion. Without this, “charm he never so 
wisely,” it resists all his wooing, and though 
its shadow may haunt him, its substance es- 
capes. It is only when it is caught and im- 
prisoned by that divine detective that it 
becomes an available power. Ideas are the 
soul of language, as language is the soul of 
humanity, but they can only be apprehended 
when they take a sensible form, just as we 
know nothing of our own spirits but by their 
manifestations through the body. In the 
ratio that we understand the use, power, and 
relations of language can we comprehend 
that mysterious thing we call self. Lan- 
guage is the essence oi aman. It comes to 
us tinctured with and shaped by the very 
soul itself. It is the key to the labyrinth of 
the spirit. Take, open, and know thyself. 

Its power and importance may be studied 
in its daily effects upon our lives. Every 
permanent and radical change in a man’s life 
owes its beginning and growth to speech. 
We might even go farther and say that every 
individual act may be traced to the same 
source. For be it remembered that those 
spontaneous actions called instinctive are 
both prior to thought and independent of it, 
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and can be said in no sense to be induced by 
an exercise of volition. It would seem, then, 
that there is no exception to the rule that all 
the conscious workings of life, whether good 
or bad, are the outgrowths of language. 

Suppose we grant that there can be thought 
without speech, what is its practical value ? 
No more than that of the gold hidden away 
in the mountains of Peru. Just as that gold 
must be dug from the mine and coined in 
the mint before it is available for use, so 
must thought be separated from the chaos of 
the unintelligible, and embodied in words 
before it becomes a power either for good or 
for evil. It must take a form we can lay 
hold of, before it can lay hold of us. Only 
realities can grapple with realities. 

From this view how supremely foolish the 
teaching that there is a subtle and incompre- 
hensible mode of communication between 
mind and mind, and between God and the 
soul! The whole fabric of skepticism falls to 
the ground, though its colossal form has 
filled the whole earth and hidden from the 
gaze of longing multitudes the mount of God. 
Reason is restored to her rightful throne with 
all her power and prerogatives. The con- 
fines of her kingdom are distinctly marked, 
reaching neither into the dark domain of 
superstition, nor into the sterile regions of 
unbelief. 

As language is the life of the individual, 
so it is the history of a nation. It proclaims 
aloud, in terms that can neither be unheard 
nor mistaken, the character of the people by 
whom it was spoken. Destroy their histori- 
cal records, yet give us their language, and 
we can behold there a picture of mind far 
more delicate in its touches, and more nearly 
perfect in its execution, than any delineation 
of form by the great masters of art. This 
must be evident, since through this medium 
the thoughts and feelings are recorded which 
indicate the qualities of mind and the direc- 
tion of life, and those qualities which are the 
more strongly marked in the men are the 
more clearly stamped upon the speech. 

Language not only directs the private life 
and reveals the private character, but it 
shapes the religions and philosophies of the 
world. In the same ratio that men have ad- 
vanced in perfecting, fixing, and refining the 
art of speech, have their beliefs become more 





definite and their worship more rational, 
With this advancement civilization has kept 
equal step, and truth and justice have: been 
more fully and firmly established. With it, 
too, all the tender and latent impulses of the 
soul have been called up, analyzed, and en- 
joyed. Man has been made to realize his 
nobility, and to know the divine attributes 
of his nature. By means of language the 
world has been subdued and will be goy- 
erned. By the same means men, ruder and 
fiercer than the famishing lion whose wild 
roar echoed from the walls of the Coliseum, 
have been made the children of God and the 
heirs of heaven. It has won more trophies, 
conquered more cities, founded and destroyed 
more empires, than all the clash of arms or 
the thunder of battle. “It has awakened 
emotions in the human heart, and kindled 
raptures in the soul, that, rising to Heaven, 
have caused the earth to tremble under the 
knees of adoring saints, and brought angels 
down on missions of mercy to mankind. The 
piety of the saint and the zeal of the martyr 
have, under its hallowed influence, achieved 
the most splendid victories inscribed on the 
rolls of time, and have effected revolutions 
and deliverances on (the) earth that have 
caused enraptured silence among the adoring 
legions of the skies.” 

Eulogies without number have been writ- 
ten upon it, but who, in his happiest mo- 
ments and in his loftiest strains of admira- 
tion, has equaled the transcendent theme? 
Poets, sages, philosophers, and fabulists have 
praised its ineffable powers, but none have 
risen to that sublime height for which the 
subject calls. But we need not the song of 
the poet nor the voice of the fabulist to sound 
its praises. We need but the great fact that 
it has been the minister of redemption—that 


it has given birth to hope, glorious and im-' 


mortal; hope about which cluster the beau- 
ties of life—hope that is the anchor of the 
soul—hope that shall nerve the trembling 
heart when it passes the dark valley. And 
when the shadows are gone, and the pure 
light of day comes in, language will yet be 
that sublime machinery by which God will 
bring the glory-wreathed throng nearer and 
nearer to Himself, and unfold to them joys 
unalloyed, unfading, and eternal. 
M. J. FERGUSON. 
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DISCUSSION ON 
DR. TRALL 


Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
EAR SIR—I have just read Dr. Trall’s 
article, “Immortality Considered Phys- 
iologically,” in the March Journau. I am 
pleased with the article. Dr. Trall reasons 
well, I think. But it appears to me that the 
latter part of his argument is weak. When 
he reaches the point where he argues that the 
special ‘“‘ moral ” endowment dof man’s nature 
is a distinct proof of the immortality of the 
soul, 1 think his argument fails. He tells us 
that the spiritual group of human powers is 
the only philosophical basis for the doctrine 
of immortality, and furthermore, that “ vital- 
ity and mentality serve the varied purposes 
of this life, and are all the powers heeded or 
useful for an existence which is to terminate 
with the death of the body.” 

Is this true? It seems to me that his pre- 
vious argument with the scientist refutes the 
idea that the spiritual group of faculties fur- 
nishes the only philosophical basis for the 
doctrine of immortality. He tells the scien- 
tist that, “If matter is uncreated and inde- 
structible, and only individualized in form, 
so is soul. This is individual in persons. 
Both are immortal and eternal—one as matter 
with physical properties, and the other as 
living beings, with vital and mental proper- 
ties.” Is not this an argument that immor- 
tality inheres in the “ vital and mental prop- 
erties” of beings, in these properties inde- 
pendent of the more spiritual properties ? 

I admit that man’s spiritual faculties help 
him to have faith in the immortality of the 
soul. They furnish the observatory through 
which he looks upon man’s nature, and are 
essential in our attempt to find the rationale 
of the doctrine of immortality. But if Dr. 
Trall’s aforesaid statement is true, that not 
only matter is indestructible, but the vital 
and mental properties are likewise, I do not 
see that the organs of “ Hope, Conscientious- 
ness,” etc., which distinguish man from the 
lower creation, necessarily prove, and are the 
basis of the doctrine of the soul’s immor- 
tality. 

In regard to the second point to which I 
have referred, that vitality and mentality are 
all the powers useful in our’ present exist- 


IMMORTALITY. 
REVIEWED. 


ence, if this is our only life, I would say that 
I take a very different view. If this life is 
all that we may have, is it not good to be 
hopeful when dark clouds overshadow us? 
Is it not good to be conscientious in all our 
dealings with our fellows? How shall this 
present life of human beings be improved, 
except we hold before us an ideal of life su- 
perior to our present attainment? Is it not 
good to be benevolent here? Surely, that 
we may extract the highest good, and realize 
the greatest happiness as human beings of 
earth, the spiritual faculties contribute much. 

This life is real, and goodness, fraternity, 
the highest possible state of excellence in 
character, are things of intrinsic value here. 
They are to be valued for their inherent 
worth in our present life and relations. They 
are conditions upon which man can realize 
high happiness in earth. Not a little do 
the spiritual faculties help man to these 
attainments. 

I send these few thoughts, suggested by Dr. 
Trall’s article, thinking that if he could look 
them over, he might “clear up” his posi- 
tion. I do not know his address, but per- 
haps he is frequently in your office, as he 
contributes often to the columns of the 
JOURNAL, and also'to those of The Science of 
Health. I hardly think my comments are 
worth printing, but you may do what you 
please with them. Yours, véry truly, 

GRANVILLE PIERCE. 
THE REVIEWER, REVIEWED. 

The objection raised by Mr. Pierce, that 
the moral and spiritual powers (not “ facul- 
ties”) are useful for the purposes of this life, 
independent of any existence hereafter, is 
certainly plausible. But I think a little 
deeper reflection on the subject will “ clear 
up” my position, I admit to any extent 
that Mr. Pierce is disposed to claim, that 
fraternity and good are intrinsically valuable, 
and that it may have been better for us to 
possess moral organs, even if our existence is 
to terminate when the body dies. 

But God and nature are never at: fault. 
They not only “do all things well,” but in 
harmony with ulterior designs. Whatever 





is best for the conditon and final destiny of 
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any living thing, inheres in its organization 
as a constitutional endowment. The plant 
that perishes with the season has vital prop- 
erties adapted to a season’s existence. The 
animal that, during the geological period 
when vegetation is redundant, lives only to 
transform the vegetable kingdom more rap- 
idly to its original elements, has all the vital 
and mental powers necessary to that end, 
and no more. 

Why did not beneficent Nature, or a kind 
Providence, endow the animals with moral 
and spiritual organs? Would not the pos- 
session of these organs conduce to their 
“ highest possible attainment of excellence ” 
in this life? If moral and spiritual organs 
are essential or important to, or intended for, 
a life which begins and ends on earth, why 
are the beasts of the field, the fowls of the 
air, and the fishes of the sea not endowed 
with them? What objections could they 





reasonably make to being better and happi- 
er? Surely fraternity, goodness, excellence 
of character, etc., are not to be despised by 
the elephant, whose days are half a century, 
the insect that lives only through the summer 
season, or by the infusoria, whose brief ex- 
istence is measured by the fragment of a 
second. 

But the all-important fact is, that man 
only is endowed with moral and spiritual 
organs. And if there is design on the part 
of Providence, and order in Nature, this fact 
means something. Whatdoesitmean? One 
solution of the problem is found in the theory 
that human beings are destined to immortal. 
ity in his personality, while all the living 
organisms below, that are destitute of moral 
and spiritual organs, are merely subservient 
to his purposes, and are, after a brief exist- 
ence, destined to return to their original ele- 
ments, R. T. TRALL, M.D. 





PLANT LIFE IN OUR TERRITORIES. 


HAVE been asked the question, how is it 

that the plants of the plains are found in 
such arid and apparently uncongenial soil, 
when they could select a more generous loam 
elsewhere? In reply, there seem to be two 
antagonistic principles in regard to the fitness 
of vegetation to the localities which they in- 
habit. The advocates of one of these insist 
that Nature, who watches over the life of 
every little plant, places each where it is best 
adapted to thrive, and that some inherent 
power, unknown to us, guides it aright to the 
spot where it may raise a future progeny to 
perpetuate its race. 

The other class of thinkers knock all these 
beautiful theories down by a plain, practical 
course of reasoning. 

They assert that Nature is a hard mother; 
that she takes little thought for the morrow ; 
that millions of seeds are annually planted 
where they can not germinate; and that it is 
by the merest chance that a comparatively 
small number of young seedlings reach ma- 
turity. There is much truth in the latter view 
of the subject, and yet it will be well for us 
not to ignore wholly the former. 

To illustrate eur meaning more clearly, let 
us examine the rhododendrons and kalmias, 
two genera of evergreen shrubs, found almost 





exclusively in shaded, moist localities, and, for 
the most part, on northern aspects; hence it 
has become the fashion to say that these plants 
delight in shade and moisture, and that they 
will not thrive elsewhere. This, however, is 
all a mistake, and a prominent botanist, Thos. 
Meehan, of Philadelphia, was the first to 
clearly explain the problem. 

He says that the minute seeds, which are 
among the most difficult to germinate, and the 
young seedlings which will only thrive under 
certain conditions, find in the shade precisely 
the requirements needed; but, that after the 
plants have gained sufficient strength, they 
will prosper as well in the full rays of the sun 
as if under a leafy canopy. Now, Nature, in 
her usual “ hit-or-miss style,” says our matter- 
of-fact author, scatters just as many seeds 
where they perish, as she does where they ger- 
minate, consequently she has no care in the 
matter. 

We are again reminded of this fact when 
we observe the giant oak loaded with its 


bushels of acorns in the autumn, but should’ 


we examine the vicinity during the succeeding 
season, we might not possibly find a single 
young plant. Why, if Nature is so watchful 
over her darling pets, does she permit this? 
All these seeds go toward sustaining animal 
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life, and thus, to be sure, great good is accom- 
plished in other ways; but the only result in 
perpetuating its species is with the aid of the 
squirrel, who, on his way to his winter hoard, 
drops the acorn in a moist, shaded spot, and 
the ensuing spring, with its gentle showers 
and mild air, starts it into active life. 

And this brings us to the territorial vegeta- 
tion. Prominently, all over the plains, may 
be seen the different species of cactus, but all 
are alike in one essential characteristic. 

They can store away sufficient moisture in 
the cells of their huge succulent stems to last 
for an almost indefinite period, and here, too, 
our theory comes up. The seeds of these will 
not succeed if dropped in moist places, nor 
would the young plants live even if such was 
the case Contrary to the usual custom of 
vegetable life, the seeds and young plants of 
cactt require a dry, sandy soil, and an atmo- 
sphere destitute of moisture; and the plains 
furnish these requisites. The prickly pear, a 
genus belonging to this natural order of plants, 
has been proven by actual experiment to grow 
far more luxuriantly with moderate moisture 
than where it is dry; although, in the former, 
the seeds would rot, and in the latter they 
would retain their vitality. 

But we also notice the type of the garden 
sun-flower (helianthus annuus) wherever we go 
—along the railroad track, over the cultivated 
fields, and, in fact, wherever the seeds can find 
sufficient encouragement to germinate. And 
this, too, is easily explained. Many plants, 
like the one above mentioned, are not at all 
particular as to choice of location; neither are 
their seeds difficult to sprout. 

The sage bush of the plains, repulsiye alike 
to sight and smell, furnishes another striking 
example of this character. They grow just as 
well, and, indeed, better on rich ground than 
on poor; but their seeds sueceed best in dry, 
parched-up soils, where everything else almost 
perishes. Therefore, very little depends upon 
the likes or dislikes of the plant, for the pe- 
culiar choice of location, inherent in the seeds, 
proves the governing power after all. 

As we follow the winding course of some 
mountain stream, we notice a number of spe- 
cies of plants peculiar to such moist surround- 
ings, although but a few feet distant from the 
stream itself, not a plant can be detected; 
and yet I have frequently transplanted such 
into my garden, where they would thrive lux- 
uriantly in ordinary dry soil. The cause for 
this apparent mystery is very simple, and goes 
to prove our former course of reasoning. 





Seeds of these semi-aquatic plants will not 
germinate unless the earth is liberally supplied 
with moisture ; yet the seedlings, after gaining 
age and strength, will live anywhere. 

Take, as another striking example, the exact 
reverse of these—the so-called alpine or rock 
plants, which we find abundant in the dry, 
parched interstices of the rocks, and nowhere 
else. It is not because they will not live else- 
where; for, if we undertake their cultivation, 
we find they will readily accommodate them- 
selves to their new homes with a certainty of 
success; and that, too, even where the soil is 
wet and apparently uncongenial. 

We observe that many plants of this nature, 
such as the mountain pink, talinum, arrow- 
leaved violet, bird’s-foot violet, etc., will visibly 
increase in size and health by such a*change; 
but, when we endeavor to grow their seeds in 
moist places, we may look in vain for favor- 
able results. So that when we hear people 
assert that certain plants will not succeed be- 
yond the limits of special localities, or in pe- 
culiar soils and atmospheres, we may well ask 
the question, whether or not such have had a 
fair trial, and if the prevailing fault does not 
lie in the seed to begin with. 

This being the position that I have en- 
deavored to maintain, I may add, as additional 
confirmation, that all my observations and ex- 
periments point undeviatingly to this end. 

Another, and a very beautiful feature in the 
mountain vegetable, is the increased intensity 
of color in the flowers, and the consequent de- 
crease in the size of the plants, as we ascend 
to the higher elevations. 

This, of course, is attributable to the rarity 
of the atmosphere, and the low temperature 
during the night, all summer long. It is, in- 
deed, a beautiful study to select some particu- 
lar plant, and watch it from the base of the 
mountain, until we arrive at the limit of vege- 
tation. A good example of this may be found 
in the mertensia, or lung-wort, a plant with 
very showy blue flowers, found quite abund- 
antly on the sides of Gray’s Peak. 

At the commencement of our upward jour- 
ney, we notice that it is about two feet in 
hight, and the color a pale blue; but the hue 
becomes deeper and deeper, and the plant 
smaller and smaller, until we reach the top- 
most point of the peak, where it may be de- 
tected, scarcely exceeding two inches high, 
with its tiny blossom of a dazzling ultramarine 
tint. That this is not the normal condition 
of the plant itself, but merely a consequence 
of the peculiar thinness of the air of the mount- 
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ain region, may be ascertained by removing 
these plants to the gardens of our eastern 
homes; they then return to their natural 
habits, and speedily forget their early educa- 
tion. 

A noticeable character in the arboreal vege- 
tation is, that with the increase in altitude, is 
noticed a corresponding increase in the size of 
the trees. Following the same route above 
alluded to—the ascent of Gray’s Peak, and we 
find on the numerous mounds at the base a 
number of small-sized evergreens and shrubby 
oaks; as we rise higher, however, these give 
place to a more stately growth; and this in- 
creases until we reach the last trace of tree-life, 
where we find the Hngelmann’s spruce, which 
is by far the largest of all. 

And so it is on the Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fornia. On the Foot Hills the vegetation is 
limited to stunted and gnarled specimens of 
oaks, a low-spreading pine (P. Sabiniana), 
numerous dwarf shrubs, and that is all; but, 
as we journey upward, soon the surrounding 





vegetation assumes a more dignified aspect; 
the trees and shrubs we started out with are 
seen no more, and in their places are pines 
and firs of a majestic size. 

Even as we go up still higher, the size of 
these conifers increase in girth and height, un- 
til their proportions become perfectly enor- 
mous—so immense, indeed, that it is difficult 
to realize how large they really are, without 
the aid of measuring line. 

These are curious facts, which go to prove 
that rarity in the atmosphere is congenial to 
tree-life—adding, as it were, charms that we 
dwellers in the lower altitudes can never hope 
to possess—not only in color, but in density, 
regularity of form, and all else that combine to 
form a perfect specimen. Therefore we as- 
sume that no one has seen an evergreen in all 
its beauty, who has not toiled up the long and 
weary trail that leads to the top of the Sierras 
of California; and to enjoy such a glorious 
treat fully repays for the weariness resulting 
from such a journey. JOSIAH HOOPES. 


——- 08 


A HANDSOME 


HAT! can it be that one may be come- 
ly and yet be a murderer? May one 
have a tolerably symmetrical face and very 


EMIL LOWINSTIEN. 


bad head? Aye, we have met such persons 
in and out of prisons, and of both sexes. As 





a rule, however, one usually carries his real 


MURDERER 


character in his face, disguise it as he may. 
Shakspeare notes an exception when one of 
his characters says— 


“‘ Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile; 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheek with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions.” 


This young man, of foreign parentage, had 
received: little or no education; had learned 
the trade of a barber; had associated chiefly 
with only worldly—not to say with irrelig- 
ious—men; had been much complimented 
for his beauty, especially for his black and 
curly hair; was ambitious to show off to ad- 
vantage, and had an avaricious mind. The 
love of money with him ‘was, indeed, “the 
root of all evil.” It led him on, with his 
consent, to murder and to death. 

The points in this character may be summed 
up in a few words. He had a small head, 
largely developed in the selfish or animal 
propensities, while the moral or religious! 
sentiments were weak, and without much re- 
straining influence. He was vain and ambi- 
tious, seeking only personal pleasures, with- 
out regard to consequences; and supposing 
he could murder and rob his poor one-armed 
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* victim, and escape with the sum of a few 
hundred dollars, he made the attempt; was 
discovered, tried, convicted, and executed. 

Mr. F. E. Aspinwall, a young and ardent 

‘phrenologist, of Loudonville, near Albany, 
N. Y., visited the prisoner, and made an ex- 
amination, He says, in a note to the editor: 

Through the kind assistance of the Rev. 
Frank R. Morse, of Albany, I was permitted, 
on the 5th of March, to see Emil Lowinstien 
in his cell, and make an examination. 

The quality of his organization was excel- 
lent, the temperament inclining him to activ- 
ity and much excitability, although he pos- 
sessed organs rendering him very positive 
and capable of concealing his true feelings. 
The development of the different parts of the 
brain was much out of proportion, the or- 
gans of the selfish propensities being decid- 
edly predominant. Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence, though fairly developed, were 
not sufficiently strong to balance his selfish 
nature. Destructiveness was the largest or- 
gan in his head; hence I inferred that he 
had marked severity of disposition, amount- 
ing even to cruelty, and conducing to the 
disposition to take life when greatly excited. 
His Acquisitiveness was also large, rendering 
him more liable to yield to temptation. 

His head was relatively very high at Firm- 
ness, and from this point to Benevolence 
sloped downward quite rapidly, indicating 
strong Firmness and comparatively weak 
moral and religious sentiments. Cautious- 
ness was evidently subordinate also. Hence 
I concluded that he would decide quickly 
upon a course to be pursued, without being 
sufficiently mindful of consequences, and be 
inclined to carry out his plans without much 
thought of the difficulties in the way, or con- 
sideration for the advice of friends. He was 
more secretive than honest, more selfish than 
liberal, more cruel than kind; in a word, 
was sadly unbalanced. The intellectual fac- 
ulties were but fairly developed; he had 
some mechanical talent; memory of forms 
and faces was one of his strongest faculties. 
Good training and advantageous surround- 
ings would doubtless have given him a better 
chance to make life a success, as there was 
intellect enough, and sufficient moral sense 
in him, to warrant effort in their develop- 
ment. 





The photograph is rather flattering, and 
indicates better health than he had when I 
saw him. 

Lowinstien was short, full-chested, and 
weighed about 140 pounds. He had dark, 
curly hair, restless black eyes, and a large 
nose of the Roman type. He was born in 
January, 1850, near Madgeburg, on the Elbe, 
Prussia, and came to this country with his 
parents when about eighteen years of age. 
He has lived in Philadelphia and New York, 
and was a barber by trade. 

He died protesting that he was innocent. 
Innocent or guilty, his phrenology indicated 
that he was capable, at least, of committing 
the crime for which he was executed. 


——3~96¢—__— 
THE OCTAGON IN CENTRAL PARK. 


N response to an inquiry, we print the fol- 

lowing sketch with regard to une of the 
most interesting features of our great and beau- 
tiful public Garden, the New York Central 
Park : 

On an eminence overlooking the principal 
lake in that Park, and a couple of hundred yards 
from the Seventy-second Street entrance, the , 
commissioners have erected a wooden struc- 
ture, known from its shape as the octagon. It 


“would stand in a square of about fourteen feet. 


Numerous funnels jut out from the sides, 
straight or L shaped, with the orifice down- 
ward. These are for ventilation. There are 
two doors, but no windows. The octagon 
stands on a platform, and is approached by 
steps. As you enter the door, you see before 
you a round white table, about the size of an 
ordinary card-table. In the center, overhead, 
is a cylinder that resembles a piece of stove- 
pipe. A metal rod, like an elongated car-hook, 
hangs from this within the reach of a man’s 
hand. This octagon is the home of the camera 
obscura, the only one of its kind in this coun- 
try. It has been in operation for some time, 
although the fact is known to comparatively 
few. 

Recently a Sun reporter visited the octagon. 
The courteous gentleman keeper invited him 
to enter. He did so, and the door was shut. 
All was dark except the surface of the white 
table. Upon it was depicted a most beautiful 
landscape, with men and women walking 
about, children and dogs frisking, and horses 
trotting along at a brisk gait. The scene was 
at once recognized. 
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A perfect picture of the Park to the south of 
the lake was spread out upon the table. A 
movement of the rod brought another section 
into view, and by and by New York city, as 
far down as Twentieth Street, was distinctly 
flung in miniature upon the table. Still another 
movement, and Hoboken and the Palisades 
were presented. The Eighth Avenue cars 
rolled along on one side, and the steam-cars 
rattled past on the other. The spoke of every 
wheel and the face of every passenger were 
clearly marked. Every color and tint of the 
foliage was there, and the slightest waving of 
a leaf was faithfully represented. Every por- 
tion of the Park not shut off by some physical 
obstruction, was in turn reflected, and the atti- 
tude and motion of each person, walking or 
seated, was distinctively seen. The camera pro- 
duced upon the table a series of pictures most 
beautiful and startling, the moving figures— 
approaching, receding, crossing—making it 
seem like a glimpse of fairy land. 

As may be well supposed, the camera has 
yielded some surprising revelations to the 
gazers. A New York detective, who bas sev- 
eral times made use of the camera for profes- 
sional purposes, accompanied the Sun reporter 
in his visit to the octagon. The detective re- 
lated some interesting stories connected with 
the camera. 


Toward the close of March, an elderly gen- 


tleman, a professor of a well-known college, 
visited the octagon, accompanied by a detec- 
tive. Scene after scene was brought into view, 
until at last a distant part of the Park was 
shown. Walking down a pathway in the cen- 
ter of the picture was acouple. The elderly 
gentleman at once recognized the lady as his 
daughter, and the gentleman as the young 
artist with whom she had eloped two days 
previously. 

A lady residing in Fifth Avenue visited the 
Park with two friends, accompanied by her 
little boy of four years. While the lady and 
her friends were chatting together in an arbor, 
the child strolled away; and when the alarm- 
ed mother became conscious of the fact, he 
was nowhere to be seen. Search was made in 
every direction by the lady and her friends, 
but to no purpose. At length an officer, who 
was consulted by the distressed woman, direct- 
ed her to the octagon. Thither she and her 
friends went. The camera, like a good angel, 
went to work to disclose the whereabouts of 
the lost boy, and in a few minutes a small 
white speck was discovered in the sheep pas- 
ture. 





“That’s most likely your child, madam,” . 


said the expert in charge of the camera. 

The lady examined the speck carefully, and 
there, sure enough, was her darling, every 
feature and limb discernible, lying curled up 
on the grass, fast asleep. 


——-+0+—__. 
FAULTS IN ELOCUTION. 


XCESSIVE vehemence of utterance and 

its opposite fault, an indolent indiffer- 
ence, have been considered in a previous 
paper. Aside from these are numberless man- 
nerisms or peculiarities of speech, posture, and 
gesture which it is the province of elocution 
to correct. 

Bishop Berkeley once suggested that half 
the learning of the land was rendered useless 
by neglect of attention to pronunciation and 
delivery in early education. The glory of 
man is speech, as the good George Herbert has 
said, and therefore, he argues, “nothing is 
little in God’s service.” We have an innate 
sense of fitness to which speech and action 
should conform, but this is violated by those 
oftentimes whose literary taste in other re- 
spects is almost faultless. Thompson once 
read his “Seasons” to a friend in private. 
The gentleman, after listening awhile, snatched 
the MS. from the poet’s hands, because he 
could no longer endure the murderous mutila- 
tion of beautiful sentences by wretched read- 
ing. We have had similar feelings in listening 
to scripture and hymn-reading. Nasal tones, 
upward inflections and a sing-song marking of 
the rhyme, the coesural pause or poetic feet 
torture a Cultivated ear. Add to these a stoop- 
ing posture, a swaying of the body to and 


fro, shrugging of shoulders, hands in the 


pockets, nervous grimaces of the face, eyes 
turned to the ceiling, or to nobody in par- 
ticular, aimless gestures and other infelicities 
of manner, and you have a picture true to life. 
An English writer, Daniel Moore, says, “ We 
fear it might be said to many who boast that 
they never had recourse to 
“* *'The start theatric, practiced at the glass ;’ 

the greater pity that you never had. For if 
some of your gestures and grimaces had been 
practiced there, we feel sure they never would 
have been repeated anywhere else, instead of 
being visited as they are every week on your 
congregation, patient under the infliction, and 
helpless in their disgust.” ‘ 

The true desideratum in speech or action is 
naturalness. But we must not mistake habit 
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for nature. They differ as much as art and 
artifice. We say a man naturally drawls, 
when we mean that he has acquired the habit. 
It is a second nature, but not true nature. 
‘Self-observation and patient watchfulness, the 
criticisms of a friend, and the drill of a teacher 
are required to rid one of the faults specified. 
The unstudied tones and gestures noticed in 
the street are very suggestive, as are also the 
public efforts of acknowledged masters of 
oratory. Effective speech, in the last place, 
depends largely upon practice in writing. 
Elocution and rhetoric are really inseparable. 
Condensation, purity, perspicuity, and ele- 
gance of diction depend on thorough drill in 
the commitment of thought to writing. Not 
only are weak repetition and vapid thought 
eliminated by writing and rewriting, but 
smoother sentences are formed, easier spoken, 
easier remembered. 

As the cuttle fish, when pursued, escapes by 
hiding in an inky cloud emitted from its own 
body, an ill-prepared speaker sometimes tries 
to hide’ his poverty of thought in a mist of 
words, or a volume of sound. But while the 
pen is an indispensable ally to the orator, he 





must never come under a servile bondage to 
notes, those paper crutches without which 
some speakers are helpless. Appeals which 
are read to people, “coldly correct and criti- 
cally dull,” can not move the heart as those that 
are spoken directly to them without the inter- 
position of such a barrier. 

Failure may attend the first attempt at 
emancipation, but speaking to mortification is 
a good preparative to speaking to edification. 
Sheridan’s complete failure in the House of 
Commons led his friends to advise him to give 
up the idea of becoming a public speaker. His 
indignant answer was, “ Never ; I know it is in 
me, and I am determined that it shall come 
out.” Outitcame. After his speech on War- 
ren Hastings an adjournment was moved, for, 
said Pitt, they could not come to a sober judg- 
ment, being so under the wand of an enchanter. 

It is the first step that costs, but it repays all 
the cost in the freedom enjoyed, the attention 


secured, and the impression made. The most 
persuasive style is that of dignified colloquial 
address, in which the naturalness of conversa- 
tion is united with that energy and elegance of 
language which is the direct result of previous 
preparation. E. P. THWING. 


———_+0+ 


A NATURAL ARTIST IN 


N asecluded spot, amid the romantic mount- 
ains of Virginia, your humble servant has 
recently stumbled upon an extraordinary 
anomaly in human nature, viz., a negro artist 
and sculptor, who, though at present residing 
in comparative obscurity, earning his “ hog 
and hominy” by the sweat of his brow in the 
unclassic tobacco-patch, is destined, we opine, 
to wear “the immortal laurel wreath” upon 
his kinky head. 

Without ever having had any instruction 
whatever in the fine arts, this gifted negro boy 
would even now do honor to the studios of the 
“Eternal City.” Prior to the surrender of 
Lee, this remarkable lad was the slave of a 
distinguished Virginia politician, who lived in 
this county, and it was at the residence of his 
former master that we first beheld evidences 
lof his genius. On the interior of a large barn, 
we were shown his drawings of a circus and 
menagerie, which, considering the history of 
the artist, and the nature of his materials, 
were, to say the least, wonderful! Horses and 
riders, gymnasts, acrobats, clowns, etc., in the 
endless variety of costume and position, com- 
mon to the saw-dust arena, were there. Ani- 





THE VIRGINIAN WILDS. 


mals of every clime in creation, from an ele- 
phant, and old John Robinson’s white camel, 
to the most insignificant ape, were there; 
some reclining at rest, some eating, some play- 
ing, some performing in the ring, and some 
exhibiting symptoms of violent rage. With 
rough pine plank for a canvas, and his first 
finger for a brush, and fire-coals, ashes, soot,’ 
chalk, brick-dust, etc., far paints, our hero 
had there described animals, only seen once or 
twice, at itinerant exhibitions, in a manner 
that might have won a complimentfrom Ed- 
win Landseer. We must not omit to mention 
the “ band-wagon,” which formed an interest- 
ing feature of this picture-gallery of his. The 
gilded chariot, constructed in the shape of a 
bird, with its load of musicians, in uniform, 
each bearing his respective instrument, and 
the twenty-six horses proudly tramping in 
their gorgeous trappings, were masterly exe- 
cuted. On another canvas (?) we were shown 
a tiger, leaping from a cliff. With jaws dis- 
tended, mouth foaming, and eyes glaring, the 
ferocious beast is depicted so as really to ter- 
rify the beholder. Many trees in the neighbor- 
hood of his former, and his present, home have 
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been peeled by his hatchet, and made to bear 
excellent drawings of the fierce denizens of 
the forest. Not only are his drawings of ani- 
mals correct im outline, but, by an ingenious 
way of combining the rude materials at his 
command, he succeeded in exactly imitating 
their color, and, what is more wonderful still, 
he portrayed their expression, in composure or 
excitement, with the vividness of a master 
hand. Another evidence of extraordinary abil- 
ity we see in the fact that many of his pic- 
tures are painted in bold relief—the figures 
apparently standing out several feet from the 
background. We have critically examined 
some of his drawings of animals, and find no 
imperfections, even to the intricate and deli- 
cate shading of the interior of their hoofs. 

The originality of the artist is shown in the 
peculiarity of his system. We have never seen 
him at work, but from an unfinished painting 
of an elephant, we find it his plan to begin by 
drawing the hind feet and posterior part of the 
body, and then proceeding forward, leaving 
the head for the last. This is the reverse of 
all ordinary rules in sketching, and it is strange 
that by such means the proper proportions can 
be preserved. In carving, this youth is equally 
dextrous. With a common jack-knife he cuts 
from wood and stone striking representations 
of the heads of beasts, birds, and men. He 
takes much interest in machinery, and seldom 
sees a machine without being able to describe 
its most complicated contrivances, and ¢an 
comprehend and explain the utility of their 
movements. When quite a child, he once 
carved a robin in wood, and painted it, for a 
young master. The gentleman praised it, as 
it deserved, but intimated that its breast was 
not red enough. “Then,” said our hero, “ I'll 
make it red enough,” and, pricking his arm 
with the point of his knife, he stained the 
figure with his own life blood. 

Before he had learned his alphabet, his mas- 
ter discovered him one day engaged in copy- 
ing the large printed heading of a newspaper. 
He succeeded admirably, although both copy 
and imitation were inverted during the pro- 
cess. It was the intention of the late Daniel 
Hoge, his former owner, to give him educa- 
tional and art advantages, but certain unfor- 
tunate circumstances will prevent assistance 
from that quarter. We are glad to know, 
though, that certain parties are instituting 
measures to send him to Hampton (Va.) Af 
rican Normal Institute, where, if he displays 
a desire for improvement, his future advance- 
ment will be secured. HANS RUPPEL. 





THE MONTH. 

IMpoRTANT EVENTS WHICH OCCURRED IN 
JunE.—John Randolph, of Roanoke, born 
June 2, 1773; Sir John Ross, Arctic explor- 
er, born June 24, 1777; Battle of Fair Oaks, 
1862; Battle of Cold Harbor, 1864; Weber 
died, 1826; Mohammed died, 632; Charles 
Dickens died, 1871; First Deaf and Dumb 
School, 1773 ; Sir John Franklin died, 1847; 
Dr. Arnold born, 1796; John Wesley born, 
1703; Battle of Waterloo, 1815 ;. “ The Ala- 
bama” sunk, 1864; Telegraph to India 
opened, 1870; Battle of Solferino, 1859; 
George IV. died, 1830 ; Cromwell a Protector, 
1659 ; Cholera in New York, 1832; Henry 
Clay died, 1852; Printing invented, 1441; 
Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775; Henry 
Ward Beecher born, June 24, 1813; L. N. 
Fowler born, June 23, 1811; Roebling born, 
1806 ; Gen. Robert Anderson born, June 14, 
1805; Gov. Calvert, First Governor of Mary- 
land, born June 9, 1647; Rev. Alex. Camp- 
bell born, June, 1786; “ Poor McDonald 
Clarke” born, June 18, 1798, died, 1842; 
Capt. Nathan Hale, Rev. Pat., June 6, 1755; 
Andrew Jackson died 8th June, 1845. 


a <> 


WISDOM. 

To tell a lie, thrice the time, talent, and words 
are required as to tell the truth. 

WaoeEver makes the truth appear unpleasant, 
commits high treason against virtue. 

By silence we may learn the imperfections of 
others, while others do not learn ours. 

A MAN who can not mind his own business is 
not fit to be trusted with the king’s.—Saville. 


S1pvE by side of plain truth stands common sense 
—two of the greatest warriors time has ever pro- 
duced. 

Our most indifferent actions have the impress 
of individuality; we may convey an unconsidered 
word or gesture. 


Ir is not miserable to be blind; he only is mis- 
erable who can not acquiesce in his blindness with 
fortitude.— Milton. 

Laszor is the law of the world, and he who lives 
by other means is of less value to the world than 
the buzzing, busy insect. 

Fieut hard against a hasty temper. Anger will 
come, but resist it stoutly. A spark may set a 
house on fire. A fit of passion may give you cause 
to mourn all the days of your life. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


WHEN the enterprising butcher's boy “set up 
on his own hook,”’ did he find a comforable seat? 


“T TAKE my tex dis morning,” said a colored 
preacher, “from dat portion ob de Scripters whar 
de Postal Paul pints his pistol to de Fesians.” 


THE woman who made a pound of butter from 
the cream of a joke, and a cheese from the milk 
of human kindness, has since washed the close 
of a year, and hung ’em to dry on a bee line. 


THompson is not going to do anything more in 
conundrums. He recently asked his wife the dif- 
ference between his head and a hogshead, and she 
said there was none. He says that’s not the right 
answer. 


A YANKEE down-east newspaper says, ‘“‘ With- 
out intending to be personal, we feel bound to de- 
clare that if our postmaster would resign, many 
timid persons would feel safer about their money- 
letters.” 


A musician, George Sharp, had his name on his 
door thus: ‘‘G Sharp.”” A wag of a painter, who 
knew something of music, early one morning made 
the following undeniable and significant addition : 
“Ts A flat.” 

An Ohio youth, who desired to wed the object 
of his affections, had an interview with her pater- 
nal ancestor, in which he stated that, although he 
had no wealth to speak of, yet he was “‘ chock full 
of days’ work.”’ He got the girl. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL sufferer advertised: “If the 
person who took a fancy to my overcoat was influ- 
enced by the inclemency of the weather, then, 
contrary to the weather, all is serene; but if he 





did so from cc cial considerations, I am 
ready to enter into financial negotiations for its 
return.” 


ForRWARD and loquacious youth— By Jove, 
you know, upon my word, now—if I were to see 
a ghost, you know, I should be a chattering idiot 
for the rest of my life!” Ingenuous maiden 
(dreamily)—Have you seen a ghost?” 


Scene in Chemistry: Student attempting to re- 
cite, but wanders strangely from the subject. 
Professor interrupts and gives a long and lucid 
explanation. Student listens attentively, and at 
its close, throwing his head back in the direction 
of the phrenological organ of Self-Esteem, mod- 
estly replies, ‘‘ Yes, sir; yes, sir; you get my idea.’} 

Dorine Colonel Tom Scott’s recent visit to St. 
Louis, according to the Globe, he was hailed on 
the street by a little bootblack: ‘‘ Boss, have yer 
boots shined?’? The Colonel pleasantly shook 
his finger at him, saying: ‘‘My boy, I am no 
boss.’’ The little waif swung his box over his 
shoulder, and eyeing the great railroad king from 
head to foot, replied: ‘“‘You’re boss of yer own 
boots, ain’t yer?” 





Ata recent examination for admission to Bow- 
doin College, the written papers of geography 
contained the following: ‘‘Iterly’’ for Italy, 
‘*Merrymac”’ for Merrimac, ‘ Pernobscot’’ for 
Penobscot, “‘ Florady’’ for Florida, ‘* Mississuri”’ 
for Missouri, and ‘‘ Nareganset’’ for Narragansett. 
The Catskill Mountains were credited to Vermont 
by one writer, by another to Pennsylvania; the 
Alps to Asia by a third. Stockholm was set down 
as the capital of Holland; Berlin of Spain. Gen- 
eva was transferred to Italy; the Rhine was said 
to flow into the Atlantic; the Danube into the 
Baltic. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 
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Eo Our Correspondents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply. in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be nthe pounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him benefit 
of an early consideration. 





Size or Brain.—I have a son two 
years old, delicate physically, whose brain meas- 
ures nineteen inches in circumference. Is his 





brain too large for his age and physique, and what 
should be the size of the brain for a healthy child 
of two years of age? 

Ans. We often find the heads of children two 
years of age nineteen inches in circumference, 
Sometimes they are large around, but not very 
high, so that the brain mass is not remarkable. 
A low brain is more likely to be counected with a 
strong and sturdy constitution, while a high head, 
large in the front and top, is more likely to attend 
one who is of slender constitution. In fact a brain 
of this sort is apt to absorb the vitality, and ren- 
der the body weak. Such children should be fed 
on articles which tend to develop the physical sys- 
tem. They should not uso fine flour bread, rice, 
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sweetened puddings, pies, cakes, or sugar and 
butter, to any considerable extent; but they 
should have oatmeal, good milk, fruit, cracked 
wlieat, beef and mutton, eggs and fish. But pork 
and ygravies and pastry do not make muscle, or 
bone, or brain. Remember that the young ani- 
mal lives on milk, which is complete food, having 
all the ingredients which the system requires. 
Wheat, unsifted, also contains all the elements 
the system demands. Fine flour has lost the ma- 
terial which feeds muscle and brain. 


How to Learn Purenotocy.—What 
are the best books for the study of Phrenology, 
and what season of the year do you give instruc- 
tion in Phrenology to classes ? 


* Ans. Every book on our list is useful to him 
who would make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with Phrenology. Some books are more devoted 
to the first principles, others to the application of 
the science to education, self-culture, personal im- 
provement, the training of children, the choice of 
pursuits, matrimony, and the like. Some people 
ask us.why we do not write one book containing 
cverything about the subject. If we were to write 
one as large as Webster’s Dictionary, they might 
complain that it was too large for convenient 
handling, and too much a tax on their purse. 
* They would then call for something small, conve- 
nient, and right to the point. 

We have a circular giving a list of all our publi- 
cations on Phrenology, and it contains also what 
we call the “‘ Student’s Set,” which we sell for 
ten dollars. The same circular also contains a 
full account of our mode of instruction to classes, 
which assemble in the fall. On the fifth of No- 
vember our next class will commence. These 
circulars will be forwarded to all who may write 
for them. 

How to Make tHE Bearp Grow. 
—Beardless boys and young men are impatient to 
have the external marks of manhood. Seeing 
this, graceless scamps, quacks, and impostors set 
traps and catch numbers of them. Here is one of 
the advertisements well calculated to extract the 
“stamps”’ from foolish young men: 

“Tue Secret Out.—One package of Prof. —— Magic 
Compound will force whiskers to ard thick and heavy 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, or 
money refunded. 25 cents a package, vay id, or 8 for 
50 cents. One application of my air Curler” will 
curl the hair of either sex beautifully [and kill it]. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 25 cents a package, post-paid ; 
3 for 50 cents. 

As though something rubbed on the outside 
would make hair grow from the inside. When 
farmers wish to fertilize plants, they furnish food 
for the roots. On the same principle, to make the 
hair grow these young men should swallow a few 
bottles of hair-oil. But the thing is simply a fraud, 
and. those engaged in the deception ought to be— 
set to picking oakum. The best thing to make 
the hair grow, where nature intended it should 
grow, is to eat plain, simple, and healthful food, 
and to keep the body and mind sound and pure. 





One cause of beardless faces in men may be certain 
nameless transgressions, which stop the growth, 
not only of the beard, but also of body and soul. 


G. L. K.—Is hea graduate? _ 

Ans. The person you name has not been a mem- 
ber of any class of ours, and is not therefore a 
graduate from our school. Ask any person who 


claims to have graduated with us to show his dip- 
loma. All who have conformed to the rules of our 
course of instruction can show such a document, 
which will tell its own story. 


Mrnp anv Brary.—If the mind can 
not act independently of the brain, what will be- 
come of the mind when the body dies ? 


Ans, People who are not disbelievers in a future 
state would not be likely to press this question. 
If you will look at first Corinthians, xv. 35-4, 
you may get some suggestions that may be service- 
able. In this we read, speaking’ of man, “It is 
sown a natural body”’—that is, goes to: death, 
falls into the ground—‘it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body and there is a spir- 
itual body.” We do not obtain, while in the pres- 
cnt life, knowledge of external things without the 
organs called the senses. No man learns color 
except by seeing. The ear brings sound to the 
mind, the nose brings odors, the tongue brings 
flavors, the hand brings that which comes by feel- 
ing; but when the mind has acquired the knowl- 
edge of forms and colors by sight, or any other 
sense, the mind is capable of recalling these knowl- 
edges without the use of the eye. The man 
who becomes blind at twenty-five remembers the 
bright skies and the beautiful flowers, the fair 
forms and sparkling eyes, precisely as one can 
think over the journeys he has made hundreds of 
miles away. One who has visited Niagara, or who 
has seen Vesuvius, or the storied castles and cath- 
edrals of the Old World, can recall them to his 
consciousness without the aid of the organs by 
which he obtained the knowledge. If, then, the 
eye, having seen objects, is not necessary to the 
recalling of those objects, why can not the mind 
also act independently of the brain when the brain - 
itself shall have gone to dust? When one’s eye is 
made blind, that part of him is practically dead. 
When any portion of the brain is destroyed, or 
permanently paralyzed, so much of the man is 
dead. When the entire brain becomes inactive 
and useless, he is as good as dead. In dotage the 
body lives, but the brain has almost ceased to act, 
and the man is imbecile. Old persons sometimes 
cease to know their own children, or their most 
intimate friends. They are dead at the top, only 
alive in the body. ° Their mind-power seems to be 
held in abeyance, and will remain so until they 
lay off the form and awake to newness of life in 
the spirit world. When we shall there awake we 
may be able to see all that belongs to the physical, 
ourselves being unseen. When we have that “ spir- 
itual body,” we shall not need wagons and locomo- 
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tives and bridges as a means of communication, 
nor shall we need the physical eyes to enable us 
to see; as by means of memory, or mind-power, 
we now can see by recalling things once seen, so 
we may be able to see by the mind without the 
aid of such an eye as serves us here. 


Piancuetre.—In our little work en- 
titled ‘‘ Salem Witchcraft, the Planchette Mystery, 
ang Spiritualism Reviewed,” price $1, there will 
be found descriptions, with prices, of the several 
different planchette machines, through which 
communications are said to come, by writing, ina 
somewhat mysterious way. We have our own 
opinions on the subject, but prefer that others 
should investigate for themselves. The work on 
witchcraft is deeply interesting. 


Wants to Grow Tatit.—A young 
man writes: I have a very great desire to become 
tall, and would like to know if it is possible for 
me to become so. I am willing to make any sacri- 
fice whatever. Iam now twenty-two years of age, 
and but five feet seven inches in height. y 
health is average. If you can inform me how this 
can be done, I would be most grateful. 

Ans. One can not blame this young man for 
desiring to have a manly form. But there are no 
means by which a five-feet-seven man can hope to 
become a six-feeter. Could he have chosen of 
whom to be born, and have selected parents of 
generous stature, his wishes might have been 
gratified. We deem it asad misfortune for chil- 
dren to be born of a dwarfed parentage. Nor is it 
less so to be born diseased, or of deficient moral 
character. ‘ Like begets like.” This young man 
of five feet seven should thank God for what there 
is of him, and endeavor to improve in intellect 
and moral character. Besides, five feet seyen is 
above the average. — 

D. or Bostron.—We are not aware 
that we know the person you name. 


Courtine TeeEta—Suort-Livep.—It is 
believed by some that when the upper teeth of in- 
fants appear first, that it is a sign that it will not 
live long—not exceed twelve years. Is it true? 
If so, why? and could anything be done to rem- 
edy it? Please answer through your valuable 
JOURNAL, 


Ans. All “signs” are said to fail in dry weather, 
you know, and we guess it will prove so in this 
upper teeth cutting, providing good care be taken 
of the baby. 


Ghat Chev Sap. 


DreamMs—CLaIRVOYANCE—Four years 
ago I had a dream that has left a lasting impres- 
sion upon my mind in regard to the theory of 
dreams. Now, I want to “ write it up” in as few 
words as possible, and ask you to be kind enough 
to give it some little corner in the JourNAL, and 
allow those “posted” in the mysterious to com- 














ment. Upon the nights of March 23d, 24th, and 
25th, 1870, I lectured on Phrenology in Deerfield, 
Ind. After delivering the last lecture I went to 
my hotel,’ examined two or three heads, and then 
retired, and soon went to sleep. I dreamed thata 
woman, sumewhat above the medium height, and 
resembling no person I knew, came to my bedside 
and awakened me, whereupon I thought she in- 
formed me that *‘the baby was dead.’”’ This had 
the effect to make me weep and to awake. As 
soon as I was fully awake, I recollected that the 
baby, our only child, was not well when I left 
home a few days before. I felt very restless and 
anxious for the morning, and to ascertain how 
long I was to wait, I got up, lighted a lamp, and 
looked at my watch, and to my surprise found it 
twenty minutes past eleven. I returned to bed 
with the thought that it was only a dream, but 
did not go to sleep for a considerable time after- 
ward, and when I did I dreamed that the same 
woman that had brought the news of the death 
of my child came te my bed again, and just as be- 
fore awakened me, and told me that ‘life had re- 
turned to the child.’ Again I awoke, and again 
looked at my watch and found it half after two, 

By this time I felt very strangely, for I have 
never seen a person before or since, while awake 
or asleep, more plainly, or heard language spoken 
more distinctly than when I saw and heard the 
mysterious night visitant. 

In the morning, before I left my room, I re- 
solved to go home .on the first train, but before 
train time my brother came and informed me that 
the child that.was the subject of my dream had 
been very sick, and that it died, as they supposed, 
at twenty minutes past eleven that night, and, as 
they thought, remained dead till half-past two, and 
then life returned. I went home with him, and 
found all as he had said, and also on comparing 
the clock at home and my watch that there was 
but three minutes difference between them. Now, 
the query is, by what agency was this news com- 
municated, and who was the mysterious person ? 
Will somebody tell us ? J. A. HOUSER. 

[Why are the messengers who communicate 
with us, in dreams, these psychological dispatches 
usually women? There were visions in old time, 
as in the new, and woman plays a most conspicu- 
ous partin them. Why ?—Ep.] 


Scrence In THE Human Face.—The 
editor of the Prattsburg News, writing on physiog- 
nomy, says: When it is understood that each fac- 
ulty of the mind has from its location in the brain 
a minute network of nerves with their several 
polls centering in some part of the face, giving 
expression and strength of development to it, we 
may judge of the foundation this science has in 
the physical organization. 


Sout Srarvine.—A lady correspond- 
ent writes us from Minnesota, as follows: Dear 
Sir: I am an old subscriber to your valuable 
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JOURNAL, but reverses of fortune have caused -me 
to try to do without it for the last three years. I 
have come to the conclusion that I will not starve 
my soul any longer; 1 had rather do’ with one 
meal less of victuals a day. Inclosed find two 
dollars, and send the JouRNAL as long as you can 
for that; I will try to remit again. J. H. 


How Swat. tury Be Savep ?—I read 
with deep and painful interest the article in your 
last JOURNAL giving some account of the late 
Richard Yates. It has haunted me ever since, 
and I write to ask if some more light can not be 
shed on this most distressing case. There must 
be some good reason why those manly and desper- 
ate struggles with the demon of intemperance 
were not crowned with success. That temperance 
address of his is the best I ever read. How noble! 
how manly! Oh, tell us why he fell." Was it not 
that his good resolutions were formed in his own 
strength? I think so. Many aman has gone on 
struggling and fighting against this evil habit for 
years, and never conquered, until he took hold on 
God’s almighty strength by prayer. Just after 
reading your account, I saw one from a person 
who had been delivered from the terrible bondage. 
He says, “‘I had come to the verge of despair, so 
that I had purchased poison to destroy myself.”’ 
At this crisis he was led into the Fulton Street 
‘Prayer Meeting. Here he presented a paper ask- 
ing prayer that God would “help and save him.” 
Here Jesus spoke to his soul, and gave assurance 
of His aid. Here, too, he heard a man relate a 
case exactly like his own, who had been complete- 
ly cured by going directly to Christ for help. ‘* This 
experience was to me,” he says, ‘a voice from 
heaven. I went to my room, locked my door, 
bowed before the Lord, and cried for help, and 
I got it; and, oh, the joy that filled my heart when 
I felt the assurance!” Cc. F. P. 


Computsory Epucation.—The editor 
of the Madison, Fla., Recorder, in commending to 
its readers a spirited communication on the sub- 
ject, remarks: 

We have been of the opinion for some years 
that the only way to educate the masses would be 
by compulsory enactments. Parents not having 
an education themselves, and “‘ getting through” 
the world by dint of industry and hard work, con- 
clude from their mode of reasoning that their 
posterity can do likewise. A more mistaken idea 
has never crept into the farmer’s mind than that 
education was unnecessary in his vocation. What 
the people need to look into, is the education of 
the rising generation, regardless of the pursuit in 
life to which they are best adapted! Who is to 


be the judge of their fitness for the different voca- | 


tions in life? We all know, who observe or think 
at all upon the subject, that but very few individu- 
als out of any given number select the business or 
profession to which they are best adapted. And 
why? Because they do not know themselves— 





are not EDUCATED, in the proper sense of the term. 
Children at the proper age should be examined 
phrenologically, to correctly determine the point. 
Every one should know what he is made of— 
what temperament or temperaments lead off, 
which greatly assist in forming character, habits, 
health, for good or ill, and what trade or profes- 
sion he can best succeed at. 

Until physiology, ethnology, and Phrenology 
become as text-books in our schools and colleges, 
instead of Latin and Greek, etc., which have out- 
lived their usefulness, will children grow up, to 
be, and know nothing, comparatively speaking. 
We have not the space to elaborate our ideas, 
That the twentieth century will perfect this defi- 
ciency in education we believe; we must grope 
our way in darkness, until the dawn of the day- 
star arise in the minds of the American people. 

Asprration.—Here is what a lady 
writes about Miss Buckingham’s ‘Self-Made Wo- 
man:” I have just finished ‘‘ Mary Idyl,” and 
feel that in a measure it must be the autobi- 
ography of a true life. A man will go through 
fire and water to ascend a ladder that points to the 
pinnacle of his ambition; but a woman—why, she 
will live on air, if need be, and catch the rain of 
heaven, and make a rainbow out of it to clothe 
herself with, while the prosperous world will say: 
“Where does she get her money?” It is full 
of heart-teachings for rich and poor, and old and 
young alike. Every school, college, and society 
library should’ have a copy of this persevering 
**Mary Idyl’’ to encourage those who seek im- 
provement in heart, mind, or body. HOME BODY. 


Worps or Curer.—The following is 
from a theological student in a New England col- 


lege. We welcome him to this new field of labor 
and of usefulness : 

My Dear S1r—Having for the past three years 
made Phrenology a particular study, read nearly 
everything ever published on it—i. e., I mean on 
Anthropology, I propose in June next to make 
a tour through some parts of the country in 
the character of a lecturer and practical phrenolo- 
gist. I have the greatest confidence in the im- 
mutable principles of this glorious science, and 
theoretically, at least, I understand them, it may 
be, better than any other theory, for I spend more 
time investigating them. 

I write to you as Timothy would to Paul. I 
shall need charts, and other things, perhaps; have 
you any on hand? Please let me know, that I 
may procure some. 

Phrenology is taking a deep hold upon the 
younger part of the mental world. It is a leaven 
in the meal. It tends to restore the excellent sci- 
ence of correspondences. Your ‘“‘ New Physiog- 
nomy” is to man what Swedenborg is to the Bible 
—you restored the principles of interpretation. 
Persevere, my brother; there is a reward, for you 
are working in a line with God. 

[There is energy, hope, and zeal in these utter- 
ances, and we reciprocate his words of encourage- 
ment. } 
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Ehe Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





PLEASANT Tak about Fruits, Flowers, 
and Farming. By Henry Ward Beecher. New 
Edition, with Additional Matter from Recent 
Writings, published and unpublished. One vol. 
12mo: pp. 500; muslin. Price, $2.50. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

Here we have the horse of Brooklyn Heights, 
without his harness on. Indeed, he is ‘‘ out to pas- 
ture.’’ We can almost see him rolling, tumbling, 
and shaking himself after a hard season’s work in 
Plymouth pulpit. He will soon kick up his heels, 
give a rousing snort, and away like a shot he will 
go all round the horizon. Mctaphor aside, Mr. 
Beecher in the pulpit is one thing, and Mr. Beech- 
er on his farm is quite another person. Not that 
he loses his identity, or becomes somebody else, 
but that he revels in “‘ pastures new,” and gives 
himself up to growth in health and to a renewing 
of the vital functions. In this book he takes us 
with him on the road, in the field, meadow, or- 
chard, garden, in shady nooks, near babbling 
brooks, where we breathe fully and freely the 
balmy air of an earthly elysium. Mr. Beecher is a 
whole-souled human being. He is ahead of his 
time, and is persecuted by bigots accordingly. 
What right has he to be more of a man than his 
neighbors? Let us cut him down to our own 
small and narrow measure, Jealousy demands it; 
the safety of the “‘ totally depraved” depends on 
it; our “‘doxy”’ will fall unless we pull Aim down. 


Tae Exocutionist’s ANNvAL, NUMBER 
2. Comprising New and Popular Readings, Reci- 
tations, Declamations, Dialogues, Tableaux, etc. 
Edited by J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Conductor 
of the Elocutionist’s Department in the School- 
day Magazine, etc. One vol.,12mo; pp. 192; 
muslin. Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: J. W. 
Doughaday & Co. 

If we—Americans—fail to become a nation of 
orators, it will not be from a lack of instruction 
books. Besides our own excellent manual, ‘“‘ How 
to Talk,”’ we have others of equal excellence, all 
going to show how easy it is for one with good 
health and a good education to become a good 
speaker. This ‘‘ Annual ”’ is rich in fine selections. 


Joun Anpross. By Rebecca Harding 
Davis, author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” 
“Dallas Galbraith,” ‘* Waiting for the Verdict,”’ 


etc. Illustrated. One vol. 12mo; pp. 324; 
muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: Orange Judd 
Company. 

A poor young man, with talent, he became edu- 
cated; worked his way up. Easily influenced; 
misled by designing rogues; he was overcome by 
& fascinating woman, and came near being ruined, 





but finally rallied, and, following the right, con- 
cluded his career by returning good for evil. It is 
a novel of dramatic interest. 


Tue Sermons or Henry Warp BEEcu- 
ER, in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From ver- 
batim Reports by T. J. Ellinwood. Two vol- 
umes. inth and Tenth Series. Octovo; WP. 
482 and 503; muslin. Price, $2.50 each. ew 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


Would the reader like to hear this renowned 
preacher? Distance may prevent. But he can 
read him, though he may not hear him. And one 
gets the thoughts, though he may fail to feel the 
magnetic thrill which a more intimate personal 
contact would induce. Here are the subjects of 
half a year’s discourses. 

ConTENTS OF NintH Serres, from Sept., 1872, 
to March, 1873: 


The Duty of Living Peaceably ; Faith in Prayer; 
The True Value of Morality; What is Salvation? 
*“*As to the. Lord;”’ The Past and the Future; 
Moral Honesty and Moral Earnestness ; Soul Sight; 
Exterior and Interior Divine Providence ; The Use 
of Ideals; Earning a Livelihood; Motive of Ac- 
tion; War and Peace; The True Christian Tolera- 
tion; The Remnants of Society; Morality not 
Enough; Unconscious Influence; True Knowl- 
edge of God; The Nature and Power of Humil- 
ity; The Nature of Liberty; The Love of Praise; 
The Test of Love; Saved by Hope; The Power 
of God’s Truth; Through Fear to Love; Weak 
Hours. 


First Annvat Report oF THE Morar 


Epvucation Society, of Washington, D.C. Pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting, Jan. 9th, 1874. 


The lady managers say this report contains the 
Constitution of the Society, the reasons for its 
establishment, and a general view of our work. 
We hope to see the same work begun and carried 
on in every State, town, and village throughout 
our land. Those who would know more of the 
objects of this society should address, with stamps, 
either of these ladies, Mrs. Caroline B. Winslow, 
M.D., President; Lucinda B. Chandler, Hon’y 
President; or, Ellen O’Conner, Cor. Sec’y, No. 1 
Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 


PrrsonaL Recotrections, from Early 
Life to Old Age, of Mary Somerville. With 
Selections from her Correspondence. By her 
Daughter, Martha Somerville. One vol., octavo; 
pp. 375; muslin. Price, $2.50. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 


This is at once an elegant and an excellent book. 
If every woman in America would read these beau- 
tiful ‘* Recollections,” they would be moved to 
higher and holier motives than those which now 
actuate many of them. The publishers deserve 
special thanks for the excellent style in which 
they have performed their part. 


Tuer Criontan MaGazing, of the College 
of the City of New York. 8. I. Samuels, Edit- 
or. $1 per year. No. 1, Vol. L., February, 18%. 


The Clionian issues no prospectus, gives the 
name of no publisher, nor the address of the edit- 
or. It isa college journal, and may be supposed 
to represent a close corporation. 
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Tre Western Lancet, a Monthly Jour- 
nal Devoted to Medicine, Surgery, and the Col- 
lateral Sciences. Edited by R. Beverly Cole, 
M.D., M.R.C.8., Eng., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Clinical Diseases of Women, University of 
California. Octavo; pp. 50. erms, $3 per 
year in advance. Vol. III., 1874. San Francis- 
co: Cubery & Co., publishers. 


The March number contains an Interesting case, 
illustrated by photograph, of skin grafting, 
which should be read by all physicians and sur- 
geons. 


Tue Crecurr Riper: A Tale of the 
Heroic Age. By Edward Eggleston, author of 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘The End of 
the World,” ete. Illustrated. One vol., 12mo; 

p. 332; muslin. Price, $1.50. New York: J. B. 
ord & Co. 


Full of human nature. Mr. Eggleston’s best 
effort. We have here the experiences of those 
grand old pioneers of the Methodist Church, who 
hammered, roared, and sang Satan out of, and the 
Gospel into, the hearts of wicked, hardened men. 
Love-making—trué to the life—gambling, horse- 
racing, camp-meetings, conventions, school teach- 
ing, and life on the borders, in nearly all their 
phases, are pictured in a most graphic manner in 
this tale of the “ Circuit Rider.” 


Mopet First Reaper. Sentence, Meth- 


od. By J. Russell Webb, author of ‘“‘ Normal 

Readers,”’ ‘“‘ Analytical First, Second, and Third 

Readers,’’ and *‘ Word Method,” ete. Onxe vol., 

2mo, pp. 112; boards. Price, 45 cents. Chica- 
go: Geo. Sherwood & Co. 

The idea of the author is to teach the child how 
to express his thought, and we think he has adopt- 
ed the right plan by putting the picture and words 
expressing the object beside each other. Mr. 
Webb, though a father, and possibly a grand- 
father, has not forgotten that he was once a boy. 
He realizes and anticipates the wants of boys— 
and of girls also—in this, his new school reader. 


Mopet Dratoevrs: A New and Choice 
Collection of Original Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., 
for School Exhibitions, Literary Societies, Lyce- 
ums, Anniversaries, and Commencements, the 
Holidays, Church, Sunday-school, and Sociable 
Gatherings, Temperance Meetings, and Home 
Amusement. Compiled by William M. Clark, 
editor Schoolday Magazine. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
875; muslin. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: 

W. Daughaday & Co. The publishers say: 
There have been brought together in ‘‘ Model 

Dialogues” the best contributions of more than 

thirty prominent American writers, in which al- 

most every shade of sentiment and emotion has 
been represented. Although the pieces are all the 
careful production of experienced and cultured 
writers, they are generally pictures of the cheerful 
and humorous side of life, rather than the melan- 
choly or sentimental, while in a number of in- 
stances a bit of ridicule has been so cleverly put, 
that it will enable certain classes of folks to see 
themselves as others see them more effectually 
than by any. other means. 

Let the children and young folks have these 

“Dialogues.”” They will prove a real relish amid 


their studies or their work. 





ARGUMENT before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of 
Representatives, Friday, Feb. 12th, 1874, upon the 
Memorial of the Board of Trustees of the Girls’ 
Reform School, asking for the construction of 
suitable buildings for this institution, the District 
Legislature having provided the necessary legis 
tion, and made an appropriation for the purchase 
of land. By Mrs. Sarah J. Spencer, President of 
Board of Trustees, Washington, D. C. The ladies 
pray the authorities ‘to make such an appropria- 
tion as will render it possible to open a National 
Girl’s Reform School in the District of Columbi 
wherein outcasts and criminals may be secu 
from temptation and vice, and educated and trained 
to become industrious, skillfal, useful members of 
the community.” The Board of Trustees com- 
prises: Sara J. Spencer, President; Susan A. Ed- 
son, M.D., Vice-President; Emma A. Wood, See- 
retary; Peter G. Campbell, Treasurer; John F, 
Cook, Auditor; A. G. Riddle, Solicitor; Thomag 
B. Florence; A. W. Scharit; Caroline B. Wins- 
low, M.D.; Mrs. Le Droict Langdon. Let the 
good work go on. 


Tue Horticutturist continues its 
usefulness, and is a very pleasant monthly, adapt- 
ed to the farmer, gardener, florist, and to the 
dweller in hamlet, village, or city, or even to the 
occupant of a single room. The April number 


has a beautiful picture of Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, and of the bridge across the Schuylkill, 
The Horticulturist was established in 1846 by A. J. 
Downing. Send $2 to H. T. Williams, No. % 
Beekman Street, New York, and you will have the 
pleasure of welcoming its pleasant face monthly 
for a year. 


ContrisuTioys WantTep.— We re ° 
ceived the following circular from an enterprising 
town in old Virginia. The officers, young men, 
appeal for aid; they say: 

We take the liberty of inclosing you the circular of the 
“___ Library Association,” which was organized on 
the 4th of March, 1874. tenes assured that you will 
gladly contribute to an enterprise of so much im 
ance, we kindly solicit your aid, by making us such do- 
nations or sending such papers, periodicals, books, mapa, 
or other articles, as will enhance the interests of an asso- 
ciation of the highest moral tone, aiming at progress in 
the Arts, Sciences, and Literature. What is needed most 
to elevate the mind of our youth is not that they should 
know all that has been thought or written in regard to 
education, not that they should become encycloped 
but that the great ideas from which all discoveries res 
and which sum up all sciences, may be more fully com- 
prehended and felt. 

With every indication that our town will grow rapidly 
in the future, and become one of the la t mannufactur- 
ing inland towns in the State, we feel that this instita- 
tion is destined to exert an important influence upon 
society, and to awaken new ana more intense interest 
in reading and literary culture in our midst, and also 
advertise ea a = and gifts of our worthy con- 
tributors. espectfully. 


Now, what are we to do in such cases? We 
have many applications, and should be very glad - 
to place our “good books for all”’ in the hands of 
these impecunious young Virginians, feeling as- 
sured they would do them much good. But we 
are not rich, and can not afford to give something 
for nothing. Where is the rich man, or woman, 
who would be glad to have us distribute our pub- 
lications among the benighted at their expense? 
We are ready to accept the trust, and carry on the 
missionary work. 
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